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THE “REAL” PAY ENVELOPE 3 


As Lewis seeks miners’ wage boosts, Byrnes 
insists that weekly earnings — not hourly 
rates—in relation to living costs must 
constitute standard for wuge adjustment. 


Average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing industries 
divided by cost of living 
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It picks up a puddle 
and drops if on a bomb fire 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


© HELP meet the threat of bomb 

fires an Ohio company developed 
his fast little fire engine that can 
¢ hitched to any passenger car. It is 
quipped with a suction pump so that 
i ordinary water lines are out of 
ommission, water can be drawn from 
ny nearby stream, or from the lakes 
nd puddles made by broken water 
Mains. 


But drawing up water takes a hose 
ith wire reinforcement, to prevent 
ollapse. Ordinary suction hose was 
00 stiff— it couldn't be carried on 
uch a small car because it couldn’t 
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bend around it, and it wouldn’t make 
the sharp turns often necessary to get 
at water. 


B. F. Goodrich engineers had de- 
veloped a new type of hose for 
construction work. But where ordinary 
suction hose depends for strength on 
layers of stiff fabric, the B. F. Good- 
rich design gets equal strength by 
looping strips of fabric around the 
wire so they overlap each other like 
the scales of a lobster’s back. Then, 
when the hose is bent, these strips 
telescope with the same easy flexibility 
of the lobster. (“Spiralock construc- 


tion,” it’s called.) This hose is so light 
anyone can handle it, so flexible it can 
curve around nearly anything. 

This is the light, flexible hose that's 
making hundreds of portable fire- 
fighters practical today. Research like 
this at B. F. Goodrich is adding to 
war effort now and is also constantly 
uncovering other developments that 
will mean improved industrial rubber 

roducts when the war is ended. 

he B. F. Goodrich Co., Industrial 
Prod. Div., Akron, O. Fox 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gn“ SYNTHETIC prac 


POWER 


TO CARRY O 


“It’s the power unit best suited 
to the war production job.” Here 
you have the answer to the prefer- 
ence for material handling trucks 
equipped with alkaline batteries. 
First, fewer trucks can do more work 
where storage batteries provide the 
motive power. There’s no time off 
duty for repairs, “spare” trucks 
don’t have to be on hand for emer- 
gencies and each truck can operate 
24 hours out of 24. Second, you 
can use a battery truck anywhere— 
in freight cars, elevators—it can 


NDUSTRY 


even be made explosion-proof. 

And, the advantages of loins 
batteries in such trucks are quite 
clear. They can be charged in 6 to 
7 hours and require no periodic 
equalizing charges, thus permitting 
maximum use of charging circuits. 
Where d-c shop lines are available 
they can be charged direct from the 
lines by the use of control panels 
only. But most important of all, 
alkaline batteries are dependable— 
they are not subject to unexpected 
sudden failure. 


NEEDS THE DEPENDABILITY OF 


_ Edivon. 


COlkaline BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Division, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


he Public Is Heard From 


Restlessness of the public, now that 
is feeling for the first time the full 
fects of last year’s squeeze on the ci- 
Jian economy, is shaking the founda- 
tions of Washington’s home-front war 
agencies. 

WPB is more than ever convinced it 
must backtrack on many of 1942’s “all- 
out” decisions. But it is the officials 
who have to deal direct with the man 
in the street who are really worried. 
Shakeups are impending in manpower, 
in OPA, perhaps in the National War 
Labor Board. 


McNutt on the Spot 


Only a miracle can save Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s job as manpower commissioner. 
Farmers, feeling the first pinch of the 
manpower shortage, are up in arms 
about his failure to get them help, thus 
the congressional farm bloc is against 
him. At the same time, congressional 
mail is being flooded with — 
against McNutt’s first really tough move, 
the work-or-fight order (BW—Feb.6’43, 
pl), and the Kilday bill to cancel it is 
moving ahead fast. 

McNutt is in the same spot Leon 
Henderson was in before he quit—ex- 
cept that Henderson was faced only 
with the threat that OPA appropriations 
would be held up, while McNutt’s 
money requests are already being turned 
down. When Congress last week refused 
him the funds to boost U. S. Employ- 
ment Service salaries, his fate was 
cinched. 


Thumbs Down All Around 


Like Henderson before him, McNutt 
has no supporters except a few personal 
henchmen. Industry has found him 
short on performance. Labor has not 
forgotten its original distrust of him. 
The New Dealers have always con- 
‘idered his appointment a mere politi- 
cal payoff. And even many top men on 
his own staff who aren’t tied to his 


political fortunes think he doesn’t un- 


derstand the problems he is trying to 
handle. 


OPA Still Too Tough 


Meanwhile, OPA’s plight is anything 
but happy. 

l'armers, retailers, and food processors 
ae complaining that when Prentiss 
Brown displaced Henderson as head of 
OPA, he let the Henderson influence 
main in the persons of Deputy Ad- 
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ministrator J. Kenneth Galbraith and 
General Counsel C. David Ginsburg. 
This, they think, is why Brown has 
displayed more toughness than he was 
supposed to, as in his endorsement of 
grade labeling (page 71) and his sanc- 
tion of profit-cutting. 

Galbraith and Ginsburg will come 
under fire when Congress considers 
OPA’s pending appropriation. 


Aiming at Lewis? 


The National War Labor Board is 
also heading for trouble as a result of 
the insistence of James F. Byrnes, eco- 
nomic stabilization director, that the 
board stand firm on its Little Steel 
formula for keeping wage boosts down. 
Although labor members of NWLB 
have limited themselves to a_ protest 
against the terms of. the West Coast 
aircraft stabilization agreement, the 
strike at Boeing revealed the depth of 
the anger building up in the unions. 

This anger and its threat to the con- 
tinuation of NWLB are not lessened 
by the union conviction that NWLB is 
taking orders from Byrnes and that the 
aircraft decision was based more on the 
desire to discourage John L. Lewis’s de- 
mand for a $2-a-day mine boost than on 
the merits of the case. 


Aircraft Ruling Spells Trouble 


The National War Labor Board’s de- 
cision to give half of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s aircraft workers a wage increase 
averaging 74¢ an hour through job re- 
classification and a 44¢ general wage 
boost to 30,000 Boeing aircraft em- 
ployees promised plenty of stormy 
weather ahead for the board. 

After weeks of consideration, and un- 
der pressure from dissatisfied West 
Coast workers who were talking of a 
coast-wide aircraft strike, NWLB finally 
decided the case on Wednesday by a 
7-5 vote—with public member Wayne 
L. Morse joining the labor members in 
the dissent. 

Washington officials at midweek 
weren't at all certain that the leaders 
of the A.F.L. and C.I.O. would be 
able to keep the aircraft workers on 
the job—even if they wanted to. 

The case began last May when open- 
shop Douglas Aircraft offered a 10¢ 
hourly wage boost and some of the 
unionized companies were talking _of 
increases ranging from 5¢ to 10¢ an 
hour. The government stepped in with 
plans for a stabilization conference, 
promised the wage boost would be re- 
roactive. The stabilization conference 


failed, reportedly because OPA wanted 
to hold the increase to 5¢ an hour. 
Later, Paul R. Porter made a special 
survey for NWLB, recommending gen- 
eral wage increases of 5¢ an hour for 
all Southern California workers, 7¢ for 
Bocing employees. 

But the new Administration em- 
phasis on holding wage rates at the 
resent levels meant that the NWLB 
Rad to trim these recommended raises 
drastically, 


Farm Bloc May Be Split 


The Administration may get support 
from an unexpected source in its fight 
against the Pace bill to include all farm 
labor costs in computing parity for 
price ceilings (page 15). Reports from 
the field to farm organization leaders 
here indicate that midwestern “bread- 
basket” farmers are not wholeheartedly 
in favor of the bill. 

One reason is that it would primarily 
help dairy and southern cotton farmers 
and wouldn’t mean much to grain pro- 
ducers. Nevertheless, the cotton staters, 
backbone of the farm bloc, probably 
could put the bill across. 

Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes might sidetrack or win 
modification of the bill by consenting 
to give effect to a previously ignored 
provision of last October’s price control 
act which directs OPA to add to parity 
price ceilings a sufficient margin to 
compensate farmers for increased labor 
costs during the preceding 18 months. 


How Much For Civilians? 
WPB’s Office of Civilian Supply got 


a lot of squawks from industries that 
were shocked by the smallness of its 
estimates for bedrock civilian require- 
ments (BW—Feb.13’43,p16). 

Now OCS is just asking for more 
trouble by its latest move to break down 
its bedrock estimates in more detail. 
Besides figuring how much hardware 
is needed, it is going to decide how 
many doorknobs. 

Civilian Supply chief Joe Weiner’s 
views on how far down civilian economy 
can be pushed are out of line with top- 
side thinking in WPB, and since con- 
sumer goods producers are after 
Weiner’s scalp anyway, it looks doubt- 
ful whether he can hold his job long. 


WPB’s No. 3 Man 


Charles Wilson, WPB’s second in 
command, has oaeeps himself from 
within the New Deal hierarchy a right- 
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TO FIGHT...AND WORK 


In the mess kit...in the lunch box... food builds the sinev. s of 
war in our fighting men, provides needed strength to workers. 
Food furnishes stamina ...the staying power which wins Victory! 


Food needs refrigeration, to preserve its precious vitamin content, 
as well as to keep it wholesome and healthful. In storage war 
houses and retail stores, on trucks and trains and ships, refrigera- 

tion wages its own private war against the bacteria of decay. 


One of our important jobs in peace-time is the manufacture of auto- 
matic controls for refrigeration equipment—controls which keep 
temperatures at safe levels for perishables of every kind. Now 

our facilities for engineering and producing fine precision instru- 
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ments are being devoted largely to direct work for our armed 
forces. But we still regard it as one of our important ‘war-time 
responsibilities to supply the necessary controls for vital re- 
frigeration equipment, under the established priority regulations. 
Penn Electric Switch Co., Goshen, Indiana. 
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FOR HEATING, REFRIGERATION, AIR CONDITIONING, ENGINES, PUMPS AND AIR COMPRESSORS 
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hand man with whom he sees eye to 


eve. That makes J. A. Krug No. 3 
Bower in WPB, directly in charge of 
the Requirements Committee, the Pro- 
stam Bureau, and the Controlled Ma- 
rerials Plan. (He also i his old 
ob as electric utility chief with the 
new title of Director of the Office 
of War Utilities.) Last summer, dur- 
ing his brief spell as director of priori- 
ties, Krug arrived at some of the plans 
Wilson has worked out independently, 
but he had no chance to try them be- 
fore Kanzler and Eberstadt took over 
the show. He figured, for example, on 
down-the-line scheduling of production 
and on a method of material distribu- 
tion not unlike Wilson’s plan for han- 
dling Class B items under CMP; he had 
even arrived at the -y - Wilson is 
now using (page 14) of having WPB 
itself schedule the critical components 
in order to force the services to schedule 
the rest. 


Buck-Passing on Taxes 


When the House Ways and Means 
Committee bogged down on the ques- 
tion of pay-as-you-go taxation, it finally 
passed the buck to a subcommittee. 

This week the subcommittee passed 
the buck right back. After ten days of 
confused wrangling, it settled on a neat, 
round figure and recommended a 20% 
withholding tax on wages and salaries. 
Then it postponed oe consid- 
eration of canceling or abating last year’s 
tax liability. 

But the question of abatement can’t 
be brushed aside by parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Installing collection at the 
source won’t solve the problem of put- 
ting taxpayers on a current-year basis. 
To do that Congress will have to choose 
between various doubling schemes, like 
those suggested by the Treasury, and 
abatement proposals, such as the Ruml 
plan, to forgive 1942 taxes. 

Now that the issue has come up, 
Congress can’t avoid committing itself 
in one way or another. If it doesn’t 
take positive action, the present system 
of delayed collection will continue by 
default. 


Ruml Plan Down But Not Out 


Dice were loaded against the Ruml 
plan from the day that Chairman 
Robert L. Doughton of the Ways and 
Means Committee appointed Rep. Jere 
Cooper to head the subcommittee on 
pay-as-you-go taxation. Cooper is known 
in Congress as the ““Treasury’s represen- 
tative” on Ways and Means. After the 
Treasury’s bitter fight against the Ruml 
plan, there wasn’t a chance that Coop- 
er's subcommittee would O.K. any gen- 
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eral abatement of tax liability on 1942 
incomes. 

The Treasury didn’t get all it wanted 
from the subcommittee, but it set the 
stage for a quick move later. ‘The sub- 
committee’s recommendation of a 20% 
withholding tax inevitably will precipi- 
tate a debate on doubling up versus 


WE WAGER 
5,000 


that clothes will NOT be rationed this year 


Ove best mformatron from Washington os well 
a8 ow own sources of information brings os 
definitely to this conclesion. If we love 
(end mend you we don't think we will) we will 


divide the above som between Red Cross, 


BRAKES ON BUYING BOOM 


A three-week consumer buying spree, 
plus a little needling from W PB (BW 
—Feb.20'43,p94), convinced retailers 
throughout the country that it was up 
to them to do something about the 
wild scramble for women’s clothing. 
If continued, the rush inevitably 
would precipitaie the era of clothes 
by coupon, otherwise not due until 
next year. In Dallas where buying 
was heaviest (BW—Feb.27'43,p16), 
Nieman-Marcus told customers they 
didn’t believe the rumor even if 
“Cousin Susie who works with ABC 
or XYZ or the fire department” saw 
the actual order rationing clothes to- 
morrow. To New York’s Lord & 
Taylor it was worth a full page ad— 
and $5,000—to let consumers know its 
attitude on clothes rationing. 


abatement. Then the Treasury can step 
in and suggest persuasively that Con- 
gress avoid doubling up by forgiving 
the normal and first bracket surtax on 
1942 incomes. The withholding would 
then equal 20%; the forgiveness, 19%. 
Everything would look fair and above- 
board, and which shell is the pea under 
now? 

Forgiveness in the lower brackets 
only is what the Treasury has wanted 
all along because it would increase the 
tax load on the upper brackets. This, 
in effect, would give a rate schedule 
very much like the one the Treasury 
tried unsuccessfully to get through 
Congress last summer. 


Ickes Stands Firm 


The Petroleum Industry Advisory 
Committee has clashed with Petroleum 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes again— 
this time on revoking the pleasure driv- 
ing ban in the East. 

The industry claims it is over the 
bump as far as the eastern fuel oil prob- 
lem is concerned, that even local short- 
ages should ease after early March, and 
that gasoline stocks are heavy at mid- 
western refineries. 

Hence the committee suggests east- 
ern motorists be allowed to get some 
pleasure out of their coupons, although 
the amount of gas allowed per coupon 
might be reduced from three to two 
gallons. 

Ickes, however, insists that heating 
oil stocks be built up against a possible 
shortage next winter. For that reason 
he has told OPA to adjust rationing on 
the basis of expected delivery of 1,- 
105,000 bbl. daily of all petroleum 
products in the East during March 
(compared with 1,171,000 in Decem- 
ber, 1,117,000 in January, and 1,142,- 
000 in February), and that all supplies 
in excess of that amount be stockpiled. 

It remains to be seen whether he 
can continue this program into the 
summer in the face of increasing pres- 
sure from the industry and the public. 


Stalemate Threatens Food 


Failure of OPA and the Dept. of 

Agriculture to get together on a pricing 

- policy threatens to reduce the 1943 
canned food pack. 

While canners beef about OPA’s 
mandatory grade labeling (page 71) and 
Commodity Credit Corp.’s subsidy, de- 
layed announcement of 1943 prices may 
cut consumers’ canned fruit and vege- 
table rations. 

Without contracts, growers will not 
plant acreage; without guaranteed acre- 
age, canners cannot buy containers and 
labels, or make processing plans. Mean- 
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FOR THE EYES 
mF INDUSTRY 


Modern industry would be helpless 
without electric power. Not only are 
Willson goggles playing an important 
and vital part in the maintenance of 
the power lines of the nation, but 
throughout all industry Willson eye 
protective and respiratory devices are 
protecting workers from every con- 
ceivable industrial hazard. Consult 
your local Willson Safety Service 
Representative on your particular 
problem or write direct. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS * GAS MASKS * HELMETS 
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while, the planting season already is 
underway in the Rio Grande area; it 
starts soon in the Ozarks. 

OPA says it has been waiting for 
Agriculture to provide more informa- 
tion; Agriculture claims OPA is hold- 
ing up the works. Under the impact 
of short canned food rations, Congress 
may try to blast through the buck- 


passing. 
Rationing Revives Competition 


Point rationing is restoring competi- 


| tion among food processors. 


Although points are set according to 
product availability, and not value, 
some processors fear that housewives 
will make the mistake of associating a 
high point-requirement with strictly 
luxury products. 

To combat this the National Assn. 
of Frozen Food Packers is unlimbering 
a promotional campaign to show that 
although frozen foods take a higher 
point value per pound, they are really 
more economical than other foods since 
they have no juices, are thus all net 
weight. 

Individual frozen food packers will 
tie in individual plugs with the associ- 
ation’s institutional work. 

Kellogg is making capital of the 
whole situation by advertising that its 
cereals aren’t rationed. 


Lehman Discords 


Loud trumpeting of plans for swift 
relief work in liberated areas through 
Herbert H. Lehman’s Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation can no longer 
drown out the discords that resound 
around this agency as it rubs against 
older ones. 

Least noise comes from its contact 
with the State Dept., for State al- 
ready dominates Lehman's organization, 
checks all its personnel. But Agricul- 
ture is fighting for control of relief food 
and the Board of Economic Warfare 
will squeak at every collision with its 
job. 

Most important, the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration has begun to worry about 
an embarrassing entanglement of its 
“military operations” with what some 
future Congress may call “Lehman 
globaloney.” If Lehman expects to tap 
a penny of lend-lease funds for any 
liberated area, he had better find an 
Eisenhower there to absolve Lend-Lease 
from any responsibility for the expendi- 
ture by certifying military necessity. 
And, with other interested agencies, 
Lend-Lease would be happier if Lehman 
were driven to Congress for his own 
SS, 

Meanwhile, somebody still must set- 


tle the question of whether O| 
be an operating agency or 
planning body—plus several qu 
internal organization that ha 
talk of resignations. 
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State Controls Defined 


Answering for the first time thie gy 
tion of a state’s right to fix | 


Ce 


goods sold to the armed fo 
U. S. Supreme Court last week Mi 
And no. All 
Concerning the sale of milk | Me 
Pennsylvania dairy to the federal ¢ Bb 
: Bu 


ernment for use at an Army Camp, t 
court upheld the right of the 

fix minimum prices. Reason: ‘I h¢ 
campment (Indiantown Gap) is on sts: 
lands. 


In a California case, the court dec; +Fin 
that the state had no constitutio; ; 
‘ . 9 — + 
right to set prices on milk sold t Ww 
Army. Reason: Moffett Field, as U. § 1Su 


property, is under the “exclusive ju 
diction” of the federal government 

The court invited Congr 
straighten out its diverse decisior 
pointing out that “the Constituti 
has left Congress free to set aside | 
taxation and regulation of government 
contractors which burden the nationa 
government.” 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Don’t figure that rationing will get 
you three pairs of shoes this year. | 
is very likely to get you no more than 
two. 

Your meat allowance per restaurant 
meal will be one ounce under the Dept 
of Agriculture’s forthcoming restrictior 
(page 58). ‘This includes fowl and fi 
but isn’t as bad as it sounds because res- 
taurants will use their breakfast quota t 
pad lunch and dinner menus. 

Federal policy prevails again over that 
of a sovereign state. Rhode Island's 
five-day work weck, ordered by th: gov. 
ernor to save fuel oil, scarcely squared 
with War Manpower Commission's de 
mand for a six-day, 48-hour week (B\\ 
—Feb.20°43,p52). The oil situation has 
grown suddenly easier in Rhode Island, 
and the five -day order has been te 
scinded. 

Old Gold’s most successful advertis 
ing campaign in recent years—reference 
to “those Readers Digest cigarette tests 
drew a complaint from the | cderal 
Trade Commission last week. FIC 
charges Old Gold with misrepresents 
tion because in bragging about its lower 
nicotine content, no mention was made 
that the differential is too slight to be 
significant. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 
Week 


Week Ago A Ago 
HE INDEX (see chartbelow). . . . . . . . . . *197.7 +1970 1943 9 174.2 
PRODUCTION 
Stee! Ingot Operations (% of capacity) ‘ 97.7 +98.3 , 97.2 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks 17,830 18,620 30,085 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). .. . " $13,315 $10,196 ; $28,142 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 3,949 3,977 y 3,410 
Crde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) atau F 3,874 3,826 ‘ 4,016 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) ’ 2,033 1,867 ‘ 1,829 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) on 70 83 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 47 46 
Money in Do a. re emray J series, coop sis ’ ; $15,438 $11,422 
rtment Store Sales ‘om same week of precedin ee = % 25% 
0 Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) , — i 215 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; . ‘ d 228.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . , i . ‘ 153.3 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . d , ‘ . 180.5 
tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... . iene ie : ; $56.73 
tScrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) puta eaaen 3 , $19.17 ; $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). . . : : 12.000¢ Q 12.000¢ 
t (No. 2, winter, Kansas City, bu.).. . . : : $1.37 . $1.24 
{Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............ ae ; ‘ 3.74¢ ‘ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).. . . eins , ; 20.56¢ ; 19.34¢ 
:Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)................. Te ate $1.230 $1.28] 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............0..0..0.0000. : : 22.50¢ F 22.50¢ 
SIONS ‘ 
ideliod INANCE 
© locale 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................-.-000005 ‘ . 83.0 . 67.9 
nmene{qt Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) ‘ ' 4.10% \ 4.30% 
we ~B High Grade Co ite Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) p , 2.77% : 2.87% 
Ol YU, §, Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) , ‘ 2.32% 34% 2.38% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable) ‘ ; 1.26% , 0.94% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) ; d 1.00% d 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-1% 1% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 30,052 , 24,712 
thay | Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 41,591 A 30,943 
~~ Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 5,940 ‘ 6,902 
_.[— Securities Loans, reporting member banks 926 881 
‘url U, §. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 28,567 15,855 
Dept JB Other Securities Held, i 3,286 3,696 
ction Excess Reserves, all amen banks (Wednesday series) 2,090 2,878 


| fs] Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 5,992 2,392 


ns “i Preliminary, week ended February 27th. + Revised. 
°*" I Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Plastics are materials created with specific 
properties to fulfill required functions. If your 
product lends itself to plastics, and you select 
the right plastic for it you should obtain one 
or more of these results: improved perform- 
ance, lower cost, better design. 


Since 1894, General Electric has been making 
plastics parts, because plastics do certain jobs 
better than other materials. Today—in 1943— 
General Electric is the largest producer of 
plastics parts in the United States, manufactur- 
ing thousands of plastics products for improved 
combat weapons and essential industrial 
equipment. 


For complete information about plastics—how 
you can use them efficiently and profitably— 
write Section B-3, One Plastics Avenue, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


PD-3 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Prices Up? Then Wages Up? 


Byrnes’s emphasis on gains in weekly earnings will not 
quiet labor demands if farm prices jump. Showdown is close. 
Ration shrinkage and Army increases heat home-front debate. 


Word that meat, cheese, butter, and 
fats and oils would be rationed within 
a month; new official testimony on 
shipping and the size-of-the-Army prob- 
lem; and passage by the Senate of the 
Bankhead farm price bill served this 
week to reemphasize civilian supply, 
manpower, and inflation as the burning 
national and business questions of the 
day. 

New Wage Standard 

Of pressing interest, with key-wage 
negotiations up next week (page 82), 
are price-wage demands. For, as was 
pointed out here ten weeks ago, wage 
boosts will prove an inevitable after- 
math to any substantial farm price 
gains. 

True, Economic Stabilization Director 
Byrnes has attempted to set up a new 
criterion for wage decisions—weekly earn- 
ings. The average pay envelope in man- 
ufacturing has outgained the cost of liv- 
ing by 40% since August, 1939 (cover 
chart), and by 30% since January, 1941 
—due to added hours of work, time-and- 
a-half pay, and previous wage hikes. 

On Byrnes’s thesis, workers certainly 
can buy the minimum standard of sub- 
sistence living on which the nation is 
rapidly going. Longer hours at over- 
time pay during 1943 might well offset 
farm gains and other higher living costs; 
even if they did not, the “real” pay 
envelope would still be higher than two 
or three years ago. 

Labor rejoins: Living costs are up 
5% since May; add 10% for the new 
farm demands and 5 % for the rise that 
Price Administrator Prentiss Brown had 
wate sg admitted as inevitable, and 

ourly wages at the end of this year 
would be 20% behind the cost of liv- 
ing. Other factors might raise the offi- 
cial index more, a anyhow, labor 
contends that the official index fails to 
reflect “hidden” price boosts, 


Price-Wage Race? 

All this statistical point and counter- 
point, however, is apt to figure little in 
the fundamental power politics of wage 
negotiation. Standards of “equity”— 
hourly vs. weekly earnings—can be tail- 
ored to fit the need. e strike of 
Seattle Boeing aircraft workers against 
a National War Labor Board delay in 
their wage case is indicative of workers’ 
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tempers. Farm demands—to base prices 

artly on soaring farm wages—would 
lift total living costs by 10%, but food 
prices alone by 30%. And if food does 
jump 30%, spontaneous labor resent- 
ment will be impossible to stifle. ‘That 
is fundamental. 

Nor would wage demands be a one- 
time affair. An upset to price and wage 
stabilization now would unleash the in- 
flationary spiral. Industrial wages would 
chase food costs, farm pay would chase 
industrial, and food costs would rise in 
turn. If prices of manufactured goods 
were advanced to meet upped labor 
costs, they would add fuel to the infla- 
tion fire. 

Profits might be chosen as the cush- 
ion against which to absorb the impact 
of the spiral. Where companies are 
paying taxes on excess profits, the im- 


mediate effect on company carnings 
might be limited, but the postwar high. 
wage legacy would be something to 
think about. 

The rationing program is now com- 
ga ry to the consumer. 

feat will be coupled with cheese on 

a point system, making available, it now 
seems, an average of 13 lb. a person a 
week. How that per capita supply has 
shrunk! Time was when meat rations 
alone were figured at 40 oz. weekly, 
then 35 oz. (BW—Jan.2’43,p13), and 
now less than 28 oz. Federal administra- 
tors may be counting on some diversion 
of supplies into black markets—and black 
markets reflect inefficiency in anti-in- 
flationary tax and price plans. But prob- 
ably the chief influences have been 
increases in government takings and the 
clouding of food crop prospects, 


Ships and Men 


Both these reflect war conditions. 
Shipping supply is improving (BW— 
Feb.50°43,p108). Britain’s First Lord 
of the Admiralty announced this weck 
that February marked a new record for 
sinkings of U-boats and that this win- 
ter’s ship losses were lower than last 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


FARM INCOME SOARS ABOVE PARITY 


Ratio of per capita income of farmers 
to per capita income of all others 


1910 —1914=100 


Dbte: Deportment of Agriculture. 
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Income parity—a statistical definition 
not sanctified by official use—relates 
per capita net income of farmers to 
the per capita income of all nonfarm- 
ers. Just as the better-known, officially 
defined parity price concept seeks to 
maintain between current farm quota- 
tions and production costs the average 
relation that prevailed in the 1910- 
1914 period, so income parity is based 
on 1910-1914. As the chart shows, rel- 


ative farm income soared during the 
last war, collapsed in the postwar pe- 
riod, recovered toward parity during 
the "Twenties, tobogganed again in 
the depression, was lifted back toward 
parity by the New Deal, and jumped 
more than 50% from 1940 to 1942. 
The farm bloc not only is trying to 
better the farmer's comparative posi- 
tion, but also is hoping to maintain 
the gains after the war (pages 15, 16). 
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POWER IN A HURRY 


Completed in less than 13 months—a 
new speed record for major dam 
building—Douglas Dam is now im- 
pounding water of the French Broad 
River in Tennessee hills. Its con- 


struction beats by three months the 
16 needed to complete Cherokee 
Dam, its Tennessee Valley Authority 
twin on the Holston River. Douglas 
will add about 100,000 kv. to the 
TVA system to help meet expanding 
war power needs, 


winter's. The more ships we have the 
more food we can send to Allies—and 
the more troops. 

Indeed, official Army testimony be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee last week 
indicated upward revision in estimates 
of soldiers overseas: 2,700,000 at the end 
of 1943 and 4,750,000 at the end of 
1944. 

Concern over the projected Army of 
8,200,000 for the end of 1943 took 
several forms this week. A move was 
afoot in the Senate to defer all farm 
workers. ‘There was ta’k that the 38- 
year age limit on inductions might be 
lifted. And the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply was reported to feel that shifting of 
3,200,000 workers from “less essential” 
civilian work this year might well cut 
civilian economy below bedrock and en- 
danger war production. 


Army Argument 


Deducting 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
soldiers as needed at home for defense 
commands, supply services, and cadres 
for training new recruits, there would 
still be 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 soldiers 
in the Army at the end of 1943 who 
would not be overseas at the end of 
1944. But many of these might be 
needed as replacements for casualties. 
Nub of the Army argument is that an 
average of a year is required for training. 
If we must be that forehanded, does 
training new troop shipments for pos- 
sible use in 1945, and replacement of 
casualties mean induction of 3,000,000 
to +,000,000 more men in 1944? 
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Wilson Steps Out 


WPB vice-chairman sets 
up machinery to take complete 
charge of components—even to 
shifting war orders. 


WPB’s vice-chairman, Charles Wil- 
son, has laid out a broad order for him- 
self, spelling out his authority to take 
complete control over the production 
and purchasing of the “critical common 
components.” These are the parts and 
pieces that enter into the production of 
many different types of war goods (com- 
mon) and on which the output is less 
than is needed to meet the programs 
on the end-product goods (critical). 

Last week's order, M-293, asserts Wil- 
son’s intention to assume the full re- 
sponsibility for the assignment of orders 
for components wherever that step 
seems necessary. At the moment, he’s 
limiting that most drastic step to a few 
items—certain types and sizes of com- 
pressors, heat exchangers, turboblowers, 
industrial jewels, radio test equipment, 
and machetes. Lesser controls are im- 
posed on the rest of the 32 items that 
have been designated as critical and 
common. 

@ The Remaining Bottlenecks—These 
32 components are important in them- 
selves. They represent, by and large, 
the last production bottlenecks of a 
purely manufacturing nature, In other 


fields, the limits on output are, 
be, shortages of basic resources 
rial and manpower. The supply | 
components is limited by sheer i: 
to procure them fast enough. 
supply of them holds up all of + 
portant programs—aircraft, ship: 
vessels, rubber, high-octane gas. 
effort to step them up is well re; 

Moreover, these components 
a strategic place in Wilson’s d 
put war production generally on a 
uled basis. In order to rational; 
output of the components, Wil 
to know the demand. And bef: 
services can tell him the demanx 
have to schedule the production ' 
goods and parts thereof. This was 
thinking behind the Feb. 6 d 
on placing orders for components 
—Feb.13’43,p15). 

@ Methods of Control—M-293 
producers of all the 32 critical « 
nents to report monthly to their indy 
try divisions: (1) their production 

ity; (2) total unfilled orders; (3) 
received; (4) orders canceled: 

ders scheduled for production; (( 
ments made. In addition, two 
methods of production-control a1 
vided by the order. 

One is freezing of order boards. 
ufacturers of items getting this treat 
ment, known as Class X, are required 
to submit at the beginning of cach 
month a schedule of the deliveries the 
propose to make during the mont 
Once this schedule has been approved 
it is frozen. No matter what high-rated 
orders come along subsequently, no 
matter how the expediters clamor, the 
manufacturer doesn’t have to disrupt 
his production line. 

More drastic is the second method 

labeled order-shifting. Before anyon 
—and this means anyone—can order ai 
item in Class Y, he must ask permis 
sion of WPB’s industry divisions. PB 
will decide with whom the order is t 
be placed and where it is to be fitted 
into the production schedule. 
e Shifting of Orders—Thus, WPPB is in 
a position to level out the order boards 
of the different manufacturers. More 
qver, the industry divisions are going 
over the present order boards and shift 
ing orders from overloaded manufac 
turers to those with more slack. 

Except for machetes, which get Y 

treatment, the compressors, heat ex 
changers, etc., listed above are getting 
both X and Y treatment. A half dozen 
more get X treatment alone. 
@ Individual Treatment — Producers of 
the other 32 items are subject, under 
the order, only to the reporting require: 
ment. This does not mean these prod 
ucts are less critical. Valves, for in 
stance, one of the most critical, fal! in 
this group. But manufacturers of these 
remaining components need individual 
trouble-shooting rather than X 01 } 
handling. 
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ading lobbyists for the farm bloc’s legislation are lead- 
s of major farm organization (left to right): Edward A. 
Neal, Farm Bureau chief; Albert Goss, National 


| 
By 
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Grange; Earl Smith, Farm Bureau; Ezra T. Benson, Farm 
Co-op Council; Charles W. Holman, National Milk Pro- 
ducers Co-op; Charles Teague, Farm Co-op Council head. 


arm Bloc Gets Its Revenge 


Members feel they got a slick runaround on parity and 


couple of their other pet measures; sweep for Bankhead bill to 
boost corn and wheat prices shows they're really mad. 


The juggernaut of the farm bloc in 
ongress has shifted into high gear, 
nd the Administration hasn’t got a 
pnk-buster big enough to stop it until 
pm prices are shoved substantially up- 
ard again. 

In the Bag—The Administration’s 
anagers on Capitol Hill admit that 
ere is not one chance in a thousand 
f defeating the Bankhead bill which 
ill raise the prices of corn and wheat 
page 16). They hold only a slim hope 
f stopping the Pace bill which would 
vise the parity formula to include all 
pm labor costs in computation of farm 
arity prices, which in turn determine 
hrm price ceilings. 

By dropping its fight on the Bank- 
ead measure—which romped through 
he Senate last week by a vote of 78 
) 2-the Administration hopes to 
rengthen its forces for an all-out fight 
gainst the Pace measure. At present, 
he odds definitely favor final enact- 
ent of the Pace bill or legislation of 
imilar character. 

Behind the Uprising—The story be- 
ind the top-heavy Senate vote for the 
bankhead bill goes back nearly a year. 
t involves mistaken judgment on the 
bart of the Administration, broken 
romises, personal grudges, the congres- 
ional elections of last November, and 
e strength that the form bloc can al- 
ays muster when it is mad. 

It is mad at the Administration, and 
t is mad at tabor which, it charges, 
as been favored by the Administration. 
abor has outstripped farmers in secur- 
ng increased returns from the war pro- 
tam. The only way the farm bloc sees 
0 get even is to lift food prices, reduc- 
ng labor’s buying power (cover). 

All of these factors will play a part in 
he final action on the Pace bill 
Federation Antagonized—First of a 
‘nies of events that brought about to- 
fay’s situation was the victory of the 
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Administration last summer in its fight 
to sell government-owned wheat at 85% 
of corn parity prices for livestock feed- 
ing. Secretary Claude R. Wickard won 
a notable victory in that fight, but two 
men who play important parts in every 
move of the farm bloc were given a bad 
beating. They have never got over it. 
Those two men were Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Earl Smith, vice-presi- 
dent of the same organization and the 
real power behind the farm lobby. 
O’Neal, cotton man from Alabama, 
is the front man for the Farm Bureau, 
without question the most powerful of 
all farm organizations. He wields terrific 
influence on Sen. John Bankhead (D., 
Ala.), generally regarded as the Senate 
farm bloc leader, and on Rep. Henry 


B. Steagall (D., Ala.), chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, which has handled all price legisla- 
tion, and one of the little group of farm 
bloc leaders in the House. 

® Behind-the-Scenes Man—Smith hails 
from Illinois. Although generally con- 
sidered the brains of the Farm Bureau, 
he seldom works out in front. But such 
farm bloc leaders as Rep. Clarence Can- 
non (D., Mo.), chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, and Rep. 
Everett Dirksen (IIl.), one of the rank- 
ing Republicans on both the Appropri- 
ations and the Agriculture Committees, 
take orders from him almost without 

uestion. 

O’Neal and Smith took the defeat 
on feed wheat sales badly. When, less 
than two months later, Congress voted 
to cut farm price ceiling levels back 
from 110% of parity to only full parity 
at the request of President Roosevelt, 
they took another sound lacing. ‘They 
started then the campaign that today 
is giving them their revenge. 

@ OPA Ignores the Deal—They got 
some real, if unexpected, help from the 
Administration. The farm bloc had 


Sponsors of the farm bloc’s two major price-raising measures in Congress are 
Sen. John H. Bankhead (left) of Alabama and Rep. Stephen Pace of Georgia. 
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FARM PRICES —THIS WAR AND LAST 
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It may be surprising that, while 
prices of three typical farm commodi- 
ties are considerably lower than in the 
last war, prices of three others are 
nearly as high or higher. But, it is also 
revealing—especially as background 
for new farm bloc demands. 

Explanation partly lies in the trend 
of farm costs between the two wars. 
Mechanized farming has cut wheat, 
corn, and cotton costs; but cattle, 
hogs, and potatoes still depend on 
much farm labor, therefore are ex- 
pensive. 

The Bankhead bill, passed last week 
by the Senate (page 15), would have 
a varied effect on these prices. (The 
bill would impose price ceilings only 
when market quotations reach parity; 
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it forbids present Administration prac- 
tice of counting soil conservation and 
other subsidy payments as part of the 
parity price.) Most sharply boosted 
would be wheat, by perhaps 20%; 
next, corn, up to 10%. Cotton, po- 
tatoes, hogs, and cattle would not be 
affected directly as all now are above 
parity. 

But there would be indirect effects. 
Other crops might have to be boosted 
in order to maintain comparable prof- 
itability with higher-priced wheat and 
corn. Too, some of these other crops, 
along with wheat and corn, are used 
for feeding livestock and poultry. 
Therefore, in order to maintain profit 
margins and so production of milk, 
meat, eggs, etc., when feed costs go 


up, these foods would also have to be 
advanced. 

Most important, however, is the 
téle of the Bankhead bill as a spear 
»head for the Pace bill. This latter 
measure would, by including an index 
of farm wages in the parity cost base 
(BW —Jan.23’43,p13), boost the level 
of all farm prices by perhaps 12° 
now, and by additional amounts 4 
farm wages continue to rise. The 
Bankhead bill also has economi 
point: It insures that, if the Pace bill 
is passed, the Administration cannot 
absorb increases by use of subsidies 
but must pass the boosts along to the 
consumer. Thus the farm bloc hopes 
to lift the’ relative income position 0 
the nation’s farmers (chart, page 1}. 
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seed (0 the parity price ceilings last 
ppten ver after pressure from the Presi- 
int aod then only with great reluct- 
ce. | he Administration victory was 
ly won after some of the bloc leaders, 
» defence of the Farm Bureau and 
her powerful organizations, agreed to 
compromise. Under the terms of the 
pmpromise, the Office of Price Admin- 
tration was directed to add to parity 
ilings a sufficient margin to compen- 
nie farmers for increased labor costs 
uring the preceding eighteen months. 
hat directive, a substitute for the 
andatory and more drastic Pace bill 
hich now is nearing a vote, has been 
pnored completely by the OPA. 

’ The final blow came only a few weeks 
ter the October law was enacted. 
conomice Stabilization Director James 
Byrnes and Leon Henderson, then 
ice. Administrator, announced that 

‘ilings for major farm commodities, 
ym and wheat, would be fixed at par- 
- Jess the amount of benefit and soil 
ynservation payments being paid to 
rowers who comply with the Agricul- 
ural Adjustment Agency program. 
Brown and Ginsburg—They relied for 
heir authority upon an interpretation 
0 f the October act that Prentiss Brown, 

hen a member of the Senate and now 

00 price Administrator, had inserted in the 

ongressional Record without atten- 

ion. The interpretation actually had 

en written by C. David Ginsburg, 
neral counsel for OPA. 

The farm bloc screamed with anger. 
{embers contended, and the record 
ppears to bear them out, that Con- 
ress had never intended that such 
leductions from parity should be made. 
he split in the ee bloc which devel- 
ped during consideration of the Octo- 
ber law was healed. The Administra- 
ion involuntarily had solidified the 
bloc to a degree that the farm organ- 
zations themselves had never been able 
0 do. 

Election Tells a Story—The Novem- 
er elections also played a part. Brown 
as defeated for reelection in Michigan 
by a slim margin. He told friends later 
hat his fight to reduce the farm price 
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SpealM@eilings was the margin. 
latte} When the 78th Congress convened 
inder{g" January, members from the major 


arm states were convinced that their 
political future depended upon aggres- 
ive action to get higher prices for farm 
ommodities. Meanwhile, O’Neal and 
bmith, together with the leaders of the 
ther farm organizations, who work 
‘ith them, had the majorities in the 
benate and House that they needed to 
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> level 
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-e billet their program through. 

annot™ Drive to End AAA—Implications of 
sidie els drive, aside from purely immedi- 
ry thelge'e higher farm prices, tend to get lost 
‘, purposely, very little is said about 
0P° hem. Actually they are a hidden but 
jon of xtremely important factor in the whole 
e 13)\@ampaign. e terrific resistance being 
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put up by the farm organizations and 
the farm bloc against farm subsidies 
generally, or the “incentive payment” 
program proposed by Wickard, is due 
partially to a desire to end the AAA 
and other federal payments so as to 
break the Administration’s financial 
hold on farmers. 

If the fight that will be waged this 

session to bring these payments to an 
end should succeed, a combination of 
anti-New Deal Democrats and Repub- 
licans, plus a segment of the farm bloc, 
intend to wreck the AAA setup so com- 
pletely that prewar controls cannot be 
revived after the war is over. 
@ Goals Sometimes Differ—Not all farm 
bloc members are after the AAA and 
soil conservation programs by any 
means. Pace, for instance, is a strong 
advocate of their continuation actually 
to protect the farmers after the war. 
But this group is also looking beyond 
immediate price increases in pressing 
for revision of the parity formula. 

The government price support pro- 

gram, which under law must continue 
for at least two years after permanent 
peace has been won, is based upon par- 
ity prices. If parity is high, the govern- 
ment supported prices for farm stuffs 
after the war will have to be high. 
@ Membership Is Elusive—The term 
“farm bloc” is generally resented by 
members of Congress who are identified 
with it. The farm bloc is, in fact, an 
extremely nebulous organization of 
members of Congress, with its size rang- 
ing from less than a majority at times 
to an overwhelming majority at other 
times. 

The only two senators who voted 
against the Bankhead bill were the mem- 
bers from Rhode Island—as close to a 
nonagricultural state as any of the 48. 
Such senators as Scott Lucas (D., IIl.), 


a strong Administration supporter, and 
Robert A. Taft (R., Ohio), just as 
strongly opposed to the Administration, 
do not consider themselves a part of 
the farm bloc. Nevertheless, their states 
are heavily agricultural, and they vote 
more often for than against measures 
sponsored by the bloc. 

@ Bankhead the Leader—In the Senate, 
the leaders of the so-called bloc and 
those most frequently identified with its 
activities make up a comparatively small 
group. 

Acknowledged leader is Bankhead. 
But Bankhead is primarily concerned 
with cotton. That is why frequently 
the farm bloc splits and fails of its 
goals. Experience has shown that when 
the cotton bloc withdraws, the mem- 
bers representing corn, wheat, livestock, 
and other major farm products are un- 
able to override Administration opposi- 
tion. 

Working with Bankhead most closely 

and effectively are four senators. They 
are Elmer Thomas (Okla.) and Richard 
Russell (Ga.), Democrats, and George 
D. Aiken (Vt.) and Clyde Reed (Kan.), 
Republicans. 
@ Inflationist Is Front Man—Thomas 
was the leader of the inflation and 
“commodity dollar” bloc in the Senate 
as far back as 1933 and fronts a good 
deal for the bloc. Russell, as chairman 
of the appropriations subcommittee 
that handles agriculture appropriations, 
works more behind the scenes but is one 
of the most effective members of the 
whole bloc. 

Aiken and Reed, while comparative 
newcomers, are the real leaders on the 
Republican side. They are doing the 
work that was once done by minority 
leader Charles McNary (Ore.) and Ar- 
thur Capper (Kan.). Sen. Ellison “Cot- 
ton Ed” Smith is generally given a 


Senators Theodore F. Green (left) and Peter Gerry from nonagricultural 
Rhode Island—lone voices in the wilderness against the Bankhead Bill. 
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prominent position in the farm bloc 
but actually has lost most of his influ- 
ence. Although chairman of the Agri- 
culture Committee and always tor 
higher prices, Smith has delegated most 
of his authority to Bankhead. 

@ Leaders in the House—The House 
group is not much larger. It includes 
chairman H. P. Fulmer of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, Pace, Cannon, Dirk- 
sen, Steagall, Clifford Hope (R., Kan.), 
A. H. Andresen (R., Minn.), Paul 
Brown (D., Ga.), Malcolm Tarver (D., 
Ga.), who heads the appropriations sub- 
committee on agriculture, and a few 
others Of these Pace, Cannon, Tarver, 
Dirksen, and Hope probably exert the 
most influence. Fulmer has in effect 
delegated most of his authority to Pace. 
Ihe Republican side is inclined to fol- 
low the lead of Hope and Dirksen. 

Pace, who has emerged as probably 

the strongest leader of this group, is not 
essentially an inflationist nor opposed 
to the Administration farm program 
generally. He insists that when the 
Bankhead and his own bill become law, 
he is through for the duration. 
@ Two Young Veterans—Dirksen and 
Hope are both House veterans although 
comparatively young. On most issues, 
they are considered comparatively con- 
servative, and they are generally re- 
spected by the House membership, both 
Democrats and Republicans. 


CITY CHICKEN 


New York city boys and girls may still 
insist that milk originates in bottles, 
but the world’s biggest department 
store is well on the way to informing 
them that chickens lay eggs. To sup- 
plement metropolitan food shortages, 
Macy's has opened a Victory barn- 
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Military Shopping 

The Maritime Commission 
and Army try new buying plans 
that virtually eliminate needs for 
contract renegotiation. 


Once a major method of procuring 

war materials, cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts are rapidly losing ground to 
straight price agreements between the 
military agencies and their suppliers. 
Prompting military shoppers to simu- 
late a housewife dickering with her 
grocer are the facts that (1) shrewd 
price bargains force suppliers to reduce 
costs, paving the way for further price 
reductions, and (2) the closer prices 
stay to rock-bottom, the less is the need 
for bothersome renegotiation. 
@ The Production Factors—Such. strat- 
egy has become possible because many 
plants are now fully converted to war 
(therefore no longer need special in- 
centive money). Another reason is that 
the trend toward standardized items, 
as well as standardized bookkeeping, 
enables bargainers to play a game in 
which the rules are mutually clear. ‘The 
resulting fixed price agreements range 
from simple to sublimely elaborate. 

Last weck the Maritime Commission 


yard, complete with 30 breeds of 
chicks (U.S. approved and pullorum- 
free), brooders, incubators, chicken 
houses, scientific mashes, vaccines, 
disinfectants, grit, litter, and special- 
ized poultry literature. City farmers 
will learn from Macy’s poultry con- 
sultant how to raise chickens, zoning 
laws permitting. 


unveiled one of the cleverc 
ment policies to come out 
—under the label of “‘price-n 
ing. Meanwhile, the Army 
a flock of “forward-pricin 
(ultra short-term agreements 
ally waive renegotiation). 
continues to make simple p 
ments, subject to renegoti 
quite possibly will adopt the 
Commission's “‘price-minus”’ 
@ Savings Are Divided—Hea 
“price-minus” contract is a 
abling the contractor to kee; 
any savings he effects in his | 
(the other half goes to the 
Commission). Here is how 
is worked out: 

Suppose the commission is 
contract for a ship, estima 
builder’s cost at $1,000,000 a: 
his minimum profit (or fee) at 
Instead of offering $1,030,000, ho 
ever, the commission stays on the 
side and offers $1,100,000, wherey 
the builder agrees. Then the contract 
whittles his expenses to the bone a 
delivers the ship for only $800,000 
eThe Builders Dividend—At 
point, the commission calculates thi 
the $800,000, plus $30,000 mininy 
profit, is $270,000 below the contr 
price. Therefore it makes a deal wit 
the builder to split the difference, ¢ 
ing the contractor a_ total profit 
$165,000. If the contractor had ; 
cut costs, his profit at offering pri 
would have been only $100,000 or le 
—still subject to possible renegotiatior 

Exemption from renegotiation, h 
ever, is not actually guaranteed { 
good performance under “price-minu: 
contracts. But it stands to reason t! 
commission will not jeopardize a ss 
tem that produces a ship worth fron 
$1,030,000 to $1,100,000 for 
$965,000. 
eA Different Approach—The Am 
“forward-pricing” idea attacks the co 
reduction problem from a_ differei 
angle. In this type of contract (whic 
is really a series of performance-period 
tied together by a single agreement), t! 
supplier virtually gambles on lower 
his costs to the point where he gets ai 


Sst 


_ ple profit even though the government 


offering price isn’t too liberal. Becaus 

rofits under this system can still & 
0 the Army limits each performane: 
period to a very short time, usu 
around six months. 

Of course, as each new performanc 
period falls due, the Army expects t! 
manufacturer who has wen previo 
gambles to accept price reductions. ‘Ih 
bait here is twofold: (1) If he proves 
trustworthy, the manufacturer may ¢ 
an exemption from renegotiation, 
(2) although the price of an article § 
cut successively, the contemplat ed 
profit margin for the succeeding pen 
may be increased in recognition 
efficiencies. 
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ontract Relief 


War agencies studying 
ew cancellation clause that 
ould protect contractors. Uni- 
form adoption sought. 


[he armed services hope to come for- 

ard within a few weeks with a uniform 
cancellation clause for inclusion in war 
contracts, instead of the variety of ar- 
rangements Now used for settlement 
with contractors. Interest in a work- 
»ble uniform clause undoubtedly is stim- 
ylated by current optimism over an early 
neace. Nevertheless, the cancellation 
cause is a matter of immediate as well 
js future importance; it can have direct 
cfects on production levels during the 
war. 
e Clause Affects Scheduling—The effect 
shows itself in production scheduling. 
Big responsibility for scheduling de- 
ivery of finished munitions rests with 
the services. But it is the prime con- 
tractor’s job to insure that delivery of 
the multitude of subassemblies, parts, 
and raw materials is scheduled far 
cnough in advance to keep production 
orderly. 

For instance, a company’s contract 
may call for delivery of certain engines 
ix months from now. That might mean 
he must receive delivery of a super- 
charger in five months, that the super- 
charger manufacturer must have certain 
gears in three months. And somewhere 
down the line a forging works must get 
in ingot of alloy steel this month. If 
the engine man fails to place his super- 
charger order immediately, production 
down the line will jam up. 
® Reasons for Delays—Failure to place 
ind schedule subcontracts far enough 
in advance often occurs because manu- 
facturers either lack adequate scheduling 
staffs or fail to realize the necessity for 
‘cheduling. But even the best prime 
contractor can be stymied by two legal 
bstacles. One is failure of the services 
to place prime contracts running far 
cnough into the future. The other 
hurdle is likely to be the cancellation 
clause. 

A company with a long-term contract 
assumes no particular msk in placing 
long-term subcontracts if his prime con- 
tract runs its full term. But if it’s can- 
celed, he may be in trouble. Current 
cancellation clauses provide that the 
government will pay off on commit- 
ments “reasonably” assumed by the 
pnme contractor. 
¢The Government Position — At the 
same time, the government can hardly 
agree flatly to cover all commitments 
assumed by the prime contractor. 

The solution suggested by industry 
s to put the whole thing on a physical- 
goods basis. That is, the government 
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“Bank night” stunts pack movie 
houses; ergo, the same dose applied 
daily should decrease war plant ab- 
sentecism, so reasoned officials of Chi- 
cago’s DX Crystal Corp. The plan 
works—about 25%. To collect $25 


war bonds (drawn on each day and 
night shift), a worker must have a 
perfect weekly attendance record—or 
back goes the bond into the pot. 
Ticket-waving Mrs. Caroline Sereda 
has just hit a five-bond jackpot. 


would agree to take over at cost any 
materials, parts, semifabricated items, 
and finished items backing up on the 
contractor because of the canceled con- 
tract. 

@ Claims Would Move Up—The same 
settlement would be introduced auto- 
matically into all subcontracts and “sub- 
subs,” by giving the subcontractor the 
option of transferring his claim against 
the prime contractor into a claim against 
the government. Thus when a contract 
is canceled all goods actually purchased 
in connection with the job would move 
up the chain of subcontractors and into 
government hands. 

For instance, if the previously men- 

tioned engine contract were canceled 
almost immediately after letting, the 
only action that would have taken place 
under it would be purchase of an ingot 
by the forging works. So the forging 
works would pass its unprocessed ingot 
to the gear producer, who would pass it 
to the supercharger manufacturer, who 
would pass it to the engine maker and 
thence into the hands of the govern- 
ment. At each stage, the payment under 
the canceled subcontract or “sub-sub” 
would be the price of the ingot (plus a 
profit of a prearranged percentage). 
@ Services and WPB Approve—Service 
and WPB officials like this clause. They 
figure it makes it safe for any prime 
contractor to place his subcontracts as 
far ahead as he can, while fully protect- 
ing the government. Chances are it will 
show up in the finally approved draft 
of the clause. 


Escanaba Bubble 


New ore docks on Lake 
Michigan to be halted 60 days 
short of completion and finished 
only if Soo is immobilized. 


The Army began to worry last year 

about what might happen to steel out 
put if the ore route through the Lakes 
was Closed by sabotage of the Sault Ste. 
Marie locks. Deep interest was aroused 
in plans developed by Stanley E. St. 
Louis, a car checker for the Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co., who pro- 
posed that ore-carrying trackage be laid 
between Duluth, Minn., and Escanaba, 
Mich., and that new docks be built on 
Lake Michigan at Escanaba, so boats 
could ply a lock-free way to the lower 
lake ports. 
e@ Work to Be Halted—This project was 
approved last summer, and construction 
began late in the fall (BW—Aug.15°42, 
pl8). Now it ys me that construction 
will be arrested short of completion. 

Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. is 
under contract to build two docks, but 
not the two additional docks originally 
planned. And there are no contracts, so 
far as is known, to provide ore-loading 
chutes at Escanaba, or to lay the 300 
miles of track for moving the ore from 
Duluth into Escanaba. 

e@ Army Silent—Army engincers arc 
close-mouthed about their plans, but a 
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WPB official recently was quoted as 
saying there was never any intention to 
complete the job beyond the stage now 
envisioned. 

This might be taken to mean that the 
Army is not as worried as it was last 
summer about sabotage at the Soo. 
Completion of the two docks, scheduled 
for spring, will leave only about 60 days 
of work necessary to rush them to com- 
pletion in emergency. Should such an 
emergency arise, stocks of ore at the 
furnaces would be sufficient to main- 
tain operating rates during the period of 
time it would take to complete the job. 
e Emphasis on Docks—The actual work 
being done at Escanaba consists mainly 
of construction of the two docks, afford- 
ing facilities for handling about 11,000,- 
000 tons of ore apiece during the normal 
shipping season, running from carly 
spring to mid-December, along with 
erection of ore classification yards. 

But the six railroads whose light track 

now runs between Duluth and Escanaba 
are standing by, waiting for orders. ‘The 
original plans called for 90-Ib. rail, 
replacing 75-lb. rail, along the right-of- 
ways. Also required would be an esti- 
mated 5,000 ore cars of 75-ton capacity. 
Nothing is heard of either of these 
projects. 
e@ Equipment Missing—Rail facilities are 
not the only missing item in the picture. 
Steel and iron for machinery, pockets, 
and doors on the docks are not provided. 
In this fact is the broad indication that 
actual completion was not scheduled. In 
case of emergency the missing dock 
equipment could be hurriedly trans- 
ported from Lake Superior and installed 
at Escanaba. 


This outlook, naturally, meets with 

little favor in Escanaba. The city has 
been tasting boom times while nearly 
3,000 men worked on the dock project, 
and it was looking forward with gratifica- 
tion to the economic stability that 
would accompany the movement of ore 
through the city. 
e Shorter Water Haul—Some Escana- 
bans hope, however, that completion of 
the docks will be forced by other cir- 
cumstances. Ore movement quotas have 
been set at 105,000,000 tons for 1943. 
Last year the ore fleet worked at its 
greatest activity level to meet quotas 
about 10,000,000 tons lower than that 
mark. The best way to do the bigger 
job in 1943, say Escanaba proponents 
of the dock development, is to install 
the rail route to Escanaba, so that the 
haul by boat will be shortened by that 
much, 

On hauls from Duluth to Cleveland, 
the mileage by all-water is figured at 
960 mi.; by utilizing rail to Escanaba 
this would be cut to around 650 mi. 
The haul by boat from Duluth to Chi- 
cago and Gary is 900 mi. or more; this 
can be cut two-thirds by using boats 
to carry the ore only from Escanaba to 
those points. 

e No Time Saving—It is not claimed 
that time will be saved by this method, 
even though the short boat runs would 
add capacity to the fleet for the season. 
Rehandling the ore at Escanaba would 
eat up most of the time differential. 
The time factor, of course, is unimpor- 
tant in comparison with the objection 
interposed by shortages of the steel and 
iron necessary to lay the track and finish 
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FASHION FORECASTERS 


How to keep Uncle Sam’s scattered 
fighting men in proper garb to combat 
cold, heat, and rain is the job of the 
Quartermaster Corps which obtains 
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advice from a global weather research 
unit in Washington. Experts keep 
headquarters posted on what to send, 
where, and why, but guard their 
weather reports, especially those from 
Axis-held areas, as military secrets. 


Bureau Set Dov 


Roosevelt pinches o: 
Forest Service’s plan to ha: 
the lumber industry. Old 
recalled. 


Ever since the memorable fe: he. 

tween Secretary of the Interior R chard 
A. Ballinger and Gifford Pincho:, his 
chief forester, over the conser ation 
issue—a feud fanned enthusiastic: ly py 
Teddy Roosevelt to the great emb. rags. 
ment of the Taft Administratio:—the 
U. S. Forest Service has been handled 
with kid gloves in Washington. 
@ Power Bid Thwarted—Last week, fo; 
the first time since that bitter vendettg 
helped to set the stage for the cam. 
paign that installed Woodrow Wilson 
in the White House, the Forest Ser. 
ice popped into the spotlight again. 
This time Franklin D. Roosevelt as. 
sumed the dominant role, and _ he 
executed it by snapping the Forest Sery- 
ice back into obscurity, thus crushing 
an ambitious bid for power over the 
lumber industry. 

The Forest Service has been devoted 

for years to establishing a balanced pro- 
gram of production and use of the na- 
tion’ s timber resources. It is unexciting, 
slogging work. It seemed that even the 
war might pass the Forest Service by, 
as timber has been the last of the na- 
tural resources to pose a critical prob- 
lem of supply. 
e Bureau Chief Piqued—It didn’t suit 
ambitious Earl F. Clapp, acting chief 
of the Forest Service, that his bureau 
should be left behind, crippled even by 
raids on its personnel by other govern- 
ment bureaus which were bustling with 
importance and activity. Clapp wanted 
to clinch the title permanently and 
make a name for himself as Gifford 
Pinchot had done before him. He went 
to work quietly. 

Until last November not even the 
lumber industry got wind of the plan 
he devised to put the Forest Service, 
financed with a°$100,000,000 revolving 
fund, actually into the lumber busines, 
with preferential priorities and markets, 
coupled with drastic controls over 
private lumbering operations. 

e Tattled to Truman—Clapp submitted 
this plan to WPB last June. Months 
went by. The Forest Service was al- 
most forgotten in the roar and con- 
fusion of the war production program. 
Such effacement was too much for 
Clapp. He went to Sen. Truman’s com- 
mittee, charged the WPB with stalling 
on a vital phase of the war en eme im. 
His so-called “forest products servi 
plan was publicized and WPB put mn 
the pan, as only the Truman committee 
can do it. 

Endorsement of the plan was wrung 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


TRANSFUSION NEEDED 


THE ACCIDENT VICTIM troubled with financial 
complications is in need of a transfusion. He 
must have money. And quick! 

Otherwise, he wonders how on earth he can 
pay the doctor, the hospital, the nurses . . . how 
long his firm will continue sending his pay check. 

And he knows that long after he’s recovered 
from the accident, his bank account may be in 
precarious condition. 

This state of affairs can be avoided ...with a 


Maryland accident policy. A policy that gives 
your cash balance an immediate transfusion when 
an accident strikes . . . and assures a continued 
income. And The Maryland has developed a new 
policy under which you can obtain exactly the 
financial protection which you will need. 

Accidents can happen to amyone...man or 
woman... yes, to you. Consult your agent or 
broker for full information. Maryland Casualty 
Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 
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Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Lewis Containers can take the “bone-crush- 
ing” blows encountered in fast-tempo defense 
industries— without damage to the box or the 
precious contents. The natural resiliency of 
Lewis woven wood-and-wire construction en- 
ables them to stand up under conditions that 
would soon reduce an ordinary wooden con- 
tainer to a pile of kindling wood and a metal 
container to a crumpled, battered tin can. 

Use Lewis Containers for handling parts, stamp- 
ings, small castings, sub-assemblies, etc. Stand- 
ard BOXES, TRAYS, or BOX TRUCKS to fit many 
needs. Special sizes, strength, or constructions 
for specific applications. Send for complete catalog. 

G. B. LEWIS CO. Dept. W3 Watertown, Wis. 


LEWIS SKID BOX 
Flexible woven- 
wood-and-wire 
construction, 
heavily rein- 
forced, Unique 
skids — for fast, 
easy stacking 
with power lift 
truck, 
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Automobile rationing rules are now 
liberalized to a point where they are 
matters of little significance. ‘The 
reasons are obvious after study of new 
car sales during 1942. 

Under the new regulations, any car 
costing $1,500 or more can be pur- 
chased by virtually anyone who does 
not have a serviceable car—in other 
words, owners of pre-1940 models or 
vehicles having 40,000 miles on 
them. Those costing less than $1,500 
can be obtained by eligible “C” gas 
ration-book holders. 

The liberalized rules came soon 
after OPA reported only 252,424 
cars were released under rationing 
during 1942—less than the permitted 


New OPA Auto Ration Helps RFC 


~ 


total. Reports this year indicat« 
allotments may have fallen sho 
the 340,000 permitted up to M 
by 50,000 vehicles. Accordi 
dealers have about 200,000 new 
awaiting sale. 

Because it is committed to 
all unsold machines from dc 
wishing to sell next July, the 
construction Finance Corp. is « 
cially interested in getting the 
in circulation. RFC made that . 
to placate dealers worried about t 
investments in frozen merchand:« 
but it is reluctant to go into the new 
car business. That is probably ox 
reason why OPA has now relaxed t}\ 
rules. 


from WPB Chairman Donald M. Nel- 
son, but the result was a storm of pro- 
test from 37 states and territories, more 
or less. The White House was taken 
by surprise. It had never heard of 
Clapp or his ary When it found out, 
Clapp was fired for stirring up the 
hornet’s nest. President Roosevelt put 
it in the hands of Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman. 

@ WPB Pact O. K.’d—The result was 
marge pag of a new Forest Service 
chief, Lyle F. Watts, who doesn’t for- 
get why he got the job, and an an- 
nouncement by the White House last 
week endorsing an innocuous agreement 
proposed by J. Philip Boyd, director of 
WPB’s lumber division, for cooperation 
between WPB and the Forest Service 
in stimulating lumber production 
(Roosevelt revealed the 1942 deficit was 
6,000,000,000 b.ft.). 

This cooperative arrangement saves 
the face of the Forest Service. But in 
a letter to Nelson (copy to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard), the President 
makes it plain that “the WPB has the 
sole legal responsibility for production 
and of course must maintain that posi- 
tion.” 

Since the shortage is primarily a man- 

power problem, War Manpower Com- 
mission Chairman McNutt has attacked 
it by extending the President’s 48-hour- 
week order to the lumber industry on a 
nation-wide scale. 
@ Broad Powers Asked—Under Clapp’s 
original plan the Forest Service would 
have been empowered by Presidential 
executive order to purchase, produce, 
store, and sell forest products; take over 
and operate private lumber mills; force 
sale of private stumpage; and otherwise 
impinge on private lumbering opera- 
tions. 

The new plan is essentially advisory, 
involves no element of government com- 
petition, and generally confines the 
activity of the Forest Service to serv- 


ices that it is now rendering. ‘hes 
primarily directed to getting mor pi 
duction from small remote mills of th 
so-called popgun, peckerwood, or pon 
type which are out of touch with gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Provision is made for government 

financial aid if necessary, but the plan 
relies for its success largely on the sen 
ice rendered by “field expediters” j 
acquainting small operators with th 
types of material in urgent demand 
aiding them in obtaining firm 
tracts for their output, enabling them 
to obtain adequate financing throug! 
private sources, and helping them t 
obtain adequate manpower, stumpagc 
and supplies. The plan is designed 
primarily for application in the South, 
East, and in the regions around the 
Great Lakes. 
@ Cooperation Seen—Wilson Compton 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers 
Assn. expressed the hope that since the 
original obnoxious proposal has been 
definitely discarded the industry will 
cooperate with WPB, which is given 
full control of the program to stimulate 
production. 

In the meantime, the southern | 

ber industry has set about stepping up 
production on its own initiative. Fol- 
lowing a meeting of more than 70) 
hardwood and pine manufacturers at 
New Orleans Feb. 19, their so-called 
war committees are drafting a program 
substantially parallel to that outlined 
for the Forest Service. 
@ Blessed by WPB—Their program has 
the blessing of WPB and other agen- 
cies and will be carried into effect by 
the southern operators without presen 
tation for formal approval in Washing: 
ton, except possibly to the Dept. 0 
Justice. The industry is alert to the 
antitrust angle implicit in the contem- 
plated use of the personnel of the 
so-called Southern Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. 
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NO AXE TO GRIND 
—tul yours 


When you buy your business insurance 


through brokers, you are served by men with 
no axe to grind—but yours. They are at all 
times your representatives, free to buy from 
one company—or from many companies— 
as your needs require. 


They can comb the insurance markets of the 
country—or the world, if necessary—to find 
the most comprehensive and economical 
coverage in any line. To meet your indi- 
vidual requirements, they may suggest a 
dozen revisions in the contracts submitted 
by the insurance companies. They repre- 
sent you in collecting claims. They work to 
reduce your hazards, wherever possible 
—and thereby lower your insurance costs. 
And their compensation is not an extra fee 


from you, but a brokerage paid by the in- 


surance companies. 


With a knowledge of insurance laws, customs, 
contracts and markets—based on almost a 
century of experience—Johnson & Higgins 
act as buyers of insurance for substantial 
firms and corporations. There are many prac- 
tical advantages in their service. If you would 
like to have the story 
in greater detail, we 
invite you to write for 
a brochure entitled, 


“No Axe to Grind.” . 
* * * 


In insurance bro- 
kerage—it costs no 


more to have the best. 


LET US SEND YOU THIS BROCHURE 


ia JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


Established 1845 


ae SEATTLE 
ah INSURANCE BROKERS 


esen- WINNIPEG 


hing- 63 WALL STREET « NEw YORK 
q of HAVANA 


the I LOS ANGELES Buyers of Insurance fre Commerce and Industry 
item- 
the 


ction Hj L_ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
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What 


is a MICRO-CHEK? 


@ The Trico Micro-Chek is a 
new type of comparator gage, 
used on inspection lines, or at 
machines, which speeds up 
the gaging of precision parts. 
It visually multiplies dimen- 
sions by 200. Its big, highly 
visible indicator greatly re- 
duces eyestrain and fatigue. 
Its simplicity enables inexpe- 
rienced workers quickly to 
become accurate inspectors. 
Our booklet tells more about 
its many applications. 


MICRO- 

CHEK 
with base plate 
only... .$9.75 
Adjustable An- 


Other type 
Aavils avail- 
able. 


More than 1700 war plants 
and government enna e- 
many of which time and again 
have re-ordered additional 
scores of Micro-Cheks. 


Send for FREE Micro-Chek 
booklet. Address: 


TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. W, Buffele, N. Y. 
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BLOODY BLACK 


Americans—taking sanitary meat han- 
dling for granted—fail to visualize the 
sources of meat purchased from black 
market operators. Readers of the At- 
lanta Journal learned about some of 
these when a reporter was led to two 
suspected sources by police. One 
slaughtering spot was a reeking back- 
woods clearing, the other a cow pen 
littered with refuse. But the open-air 
butcher maintained he was slaughter- 
ing for his own use, the second to feed 
his dogs—both bona fide reasons. 


Bell Takes Over 


Keystone Telephone, last 
independent serving any major 
city in U.S., scheduled to be ab- 
sorbed by A.T. &T. 


Final absorption of the last inde- 
pendent telephone company operating 
in any of this country’s major cities is 
scheduled for Mar. 11. On that date, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has been authorized by the Federal 
Communications Commission to take 
over the three companies comprising 
the Keystone Telephone Co., Phila- 
delphia, on payment of $15,717,053. 

When the plan was brought forward 
earlier (BW—Feb.15'41,p60), the pro- 
tests of Keystone’s 18,000 subscribers, 
mostly business firms, stalled the mer- 
ger. The subscribers argued that con- 
summation would mean a big increase— 
$26 a month on 1,000 calls—in their 
telephone bills; a local Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. representative told the FCC it 
would cost his company $27,157 a 


year. The commission sanctioned the 
consolidation only after most of the 
Keystone subscribers gave up the fight 

Keystone’s slogan, “When the key- 

stone rings it’s business,” tells the type 
of subscriber to which it caters. ‘The 
company’s lines are in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and in nearby New Jersey 
with Philadelphia as the hub. Its di- 
rectory is unusual in that it has a guide 
to office buildings, addresses and phone 
numbers of police stations, and paj 
phones listed according to location. 
' New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. will 
absorb the Keystone properties with 
5,000 subscribers in New Jersey, and 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
will take over the properties with 13,500 
subscribers in Pennsylvania. 

FCC has announced that one factor 
in favor of the merger is conservation ot 
critical war materials. It estimated that 
about 1,500 tons of copper, 47 tons of 
zinc, 8 tons of tin, and 24 tons of alv- 
minum would be released tor war use by 
salvaging an underground cable system 
and other duplicated facilities. Also, it 
was pointed out, Bell subscribers for the 
first time will be able to call all sub 
scribers in affected areas, thus eliminat 
ing the need for two telephones. 
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STORY OF ANOTHER OF NATIONAL’S CONTRIB 


UTIONS TO VICTORY 
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This isn't as funny as it sounds. The unbridled roar of thou- vs J al 
sands of horsepower as giant engines are tested is so deafening ‘ BES g co ; 
and penetrating that workers in the plant are nerve-wracked... i 
people for miles around can't sleep! 2 , 
- ¥, 
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2) : 7 : : After the war, we'll have quieter homes, factories, offi- 
But here's the answer—in these typical - _]  ces,auditoriums—because of National Gypsum's knowledge 
plane engine test cells, lined with Gold Bond's | of sound control. Meanwhile Gold Bond sound control 
amazing new Acoustimetal B . Here engine products are at work on hundreds of jobs, quieting noise, 
noise is brought down to ordinary factory noise soothing :jangled nerves of war workers! 
levels, and nobody’s rest or work is disturbed! —— 
“4 cc es 
BUILD BETTER WITH — 


National's 21 big modern plants are stepping up 
our war effort in many other ingenious ways. Steel 
landing mats for airfields! Fireproof gypsum structural 
units that replace critical lumber and house soldiers and 
war workers quickly and safely! Insulation to bring fresh 
food thousands of miles to our fighting fronts! 


Ech fava 


Gold Bond |: 


4 cedlings 


terior boards to replace lumber. Ask 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, New York. 


National has no other aim today than to help win 
the war fast. But for many necessary civilian uses, your 
local building material dealer still has Gold Bond plas- 
ter, lath, insulation, wallboard, wall paints and new ex- 


him. National 
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This is the Bulletie. 
YOU Need | 


a It tells how to avoid the harm- 
ful effects of industrial dusts— 
by scientific dust control. 


Specializing in this field for 
over 40 years, Sly Engineers 
have solved the dust problems 
of 57 industries, suppressing 
and collecting 111 kinds of 
dust. They have been doing 
this longer than anyone else. 


This experience is at your dis- 
posal—it may contain cases 
identical with yours. Why not 
benefit by it? Ask for Bulletin 
98 and tell us about your dust 
problem so that we may write 
you fully. Sly Dust Control is 
not expensive. It is simple to 
install and easy to maintain. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 
4749 Train Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scccutifie 
DUST CONTROL 
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Power Rates Row 


Federal authorities face 
states’ rights rumpus in trying 
to set electricity charges for 
aluminum plant in Arkansas. 


Federal Power Commission’s first ma- 

jor attempt to exercise Presidential in- 
structions to see to it that the govern- 
ment gets the cheapest available power 
for war operations is stirring up a states’ 
rights fight. 
e The Issue—Can a federal regulatory 
agency fix rates for utility service to a 
government-owned plant within the 
same state? Specifically, in the case at 
point, can the Federal Power Commis- 
sion fix rates for Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. to charge for energy delivered 
to the aluminum plant at Lake Cath- 
erine, Ark.—a plant owned by Defense 
Plant Corp. and operated by Aluminum 
Co. of America? 

The Arkansas Public Utilities Com- 
mission first raised the states’ rights cry, 
arguing that the utility’s intrastate in- 
dustrial rate is within its jurisdiction, 
that FPC is poaching on its preserve. 
The National Assn. of Railroad and 
Utility Commissioners, through its ex- 
ecutive committee, now has pricked up 


FORD -U.A.W. UMPIRE 


Early last summer, when the 
original contract between the Ford 
Motor Co. and C.I.O.’s United 
Automobile Workers expired, the 
union made it clear that one of 
the things it wanted in a new con- 
tract was provision for the ap- 
pointment of a permanent um- 
pire (BW—Jun.20'42,p50). When 
the contract—an agreement run- 
ning for the duration of the war 
—was signed last November (BW 
—Novy.14'42,p101), that provision 
was included. Finally, last week, 
both sides agreed on the man to 
fill that tough job: Dr. Harry 
Schulman, quiet-spoken professor 
of law from Yale University. 

Schulman, a former secretary to 
the late Justice Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court, is no stranger to 
Ford-U.A.W. troubles, for Schul- 
man was chairman of the National 
War Labor Board panel that heard 
the Ford contract negotiations. 

The salary which the new medi- 
ator, a man in his early forties, 
will command hasn’t been an- 
nounced; guesses run between 
$15,000 and $30,000. Half will 
be paid by the union; half by 
the company. 


HOME-MADE MACHINE 


Unable to obtain equipment for ceep- 
hole drilling in crankshafts of In. 
vader marine engines, Hudson Motor 
Car Co. engineers searched around 
the shop. From material at hand—an 
engine lathe bed, two standard drill 
presses, and a shop-built fixture—they 
assembled a driller that enabled them 
to begin production in time to m 
required schedules. 


its ears and is preparing to intervene 
as amicus curiae in behalf of its fe!low- 
member. 
@ How It All Started—Arkansas Power 
& Light’s contract with DPC for « 
ice to Lake Catherine came under } PC's 
rate-making scrutiny as a sequel to it 
investigation of the intercompany 1 
lationships of the southwestern power 
pool (BW—Dec.19’42,p40). In probing 
into the contributing members’ inter- 
nal arrangements for pouring energy into 
A.P.&L.’s lines, FPC relies for its au- 
thority on the Federal Power Act which 
establishes federal jurisdiction over in- 
terstate deliveries of kilowatt hours. 
When Roosevelt assigned the agenc 
to keep an eye on the governments 
power costs, FPC enlarged its inquiry to 
encompass the intrastate dealings 
A.P.&L. with DPC. 
e@ Setback for FPC—Meanwhile, F PC is 
having other troubles with its rate-mak- 
ing theories. The U. S. Circuit Court ot 
Appeals at Baltimore last week reversed 
the commission’s order whacking the 
wholesale natural gas rates of [lope 
Natural Gas Co. from 36¢ to 29¢ pc 
1,000 cu. ft. FPC’s decision was based 
upon an original-cost method of 
puting value as distinct from a repro 
duction-cost method. Several appea!s 
are certain—at least by FPC and by the 
city of Cleveland where the wholesale 
slash would have meant lower [ast 
Ohio Gas Co. rates. 
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FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT PER MACHINE AND PER MAN-HOUR 


Use Karpex. Kardex is the only visible 
e record system with exclusive Graph-A- 
* Matic signal control... the ‘‘moving 
finger”’ that gives you an instantaneous picture 
of your business, as fresh as the latest news bulletin. 
Kardex gives you the ‘‘fact-power’’ you need for 
making fast, accurate decisions. Kardex is the 
administrative control system now on the job in 
thousands of war plants, including two out of every 
three winners of the Army-Navy ‘‘E” Award for 
production excellence. 


Kardex summarizes vital information for the time- 
pressed executive—tells you what action is needed, 
and when to take it. Kardex may help speed your 
war production, for here is the fastest, most efficient 
solution to every control problem you’re facing 
today... materials, production, inventory, procure- 
ment, machine load, personnel. 


siness Week @ March 6. 1943 


Use Karpex ror Propuction ScHEDUL- 
e inc. Here’s how one war plant maintains 
* balanced stocks of every single part needed 
to meet rigid production schedules: 


MATERIAL PROCUREMENT. Any signal on or 
behind the current week indicates that material de- 
livery or production is “bottle-necked” somewhere — 
flashes the need for expediting action. 


PARTS AVAILABLE. The Graph-A-Matic signal 

insures a balanced flow of parts—charting (in tens, 
2 hundreds or thousands) the number of assemblies 
which can be oom from parts manufactured to 
date. Signals which “lag behind” the others indicate 
orders which require urging. 


SCHEDULED REQUIREMENTS. This signal shows 
the total number of assemblies which can be produced 
from orders actually in process. 


eS) 


The Remington Rand Systems and Methods 
Engineer in your vicinity can give you expert 
technical advice on installing control methods 
to meet every problem. Phone him today, or write 
Systems Division, Remington Rand, Buffalo, N.Y. 


“All our flyers returned safely” 


Some planes come home unscathed. Others stagger back through the sky- 
ways with a dead motor, wings riddled with bullets, half the landing 
But they come home ... our fliers and our planes can 
both dish it out and take it. 

Phat ability to “take it” 


gear shot away. 
depends largely on the structure of the planes 
and on their motors. Some parts are made, for instance, of magnesium, 
recovered from magnesium chloride—in Pfaudler glass-lined steel reactors. 
[he process is extremely corrosive, and equipment made of various alloys 
proved unsatisfactory. Corrosion-resistant Pfaudler glass met the test! 

The tool steels and hard alloys required in the manufacture of motors 
owe their stamina to tungsten, derived from tungstic acid. Again the inert 
qualities of glass were found essential, and tungsten is being recovered in 
Pfaudler glass-lined reactors. 

Puncture-proof gasoline tanks are made of 
synthetic rubber and here again, glass-lined steel 
polymerizers and other units improve yields 
by eliminating adhesion and contamination. 
now or in the future, re- 
resistance afforded by 
Pfaudler glass, or the protective properties of 
stainless steel or other alloys, you’re the man 

Send for the “Pfaudler [titven? “tunis of thet aoa 


. BD - T 7 for recovering magnesium, tung- 
’ The Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. ten and other enthioal wae ene 


pra Our. 


Chemical and Food Equipment Engineers 


If vour process, 


quires the corrosion 


we want to help. 
Panorama.’ 
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‘Set Ship Schedule 


Maritime Commission's 
new program features bigge, 
_and faster Liberty mode's ang 
33 concrete cargo vessel: 


United States shipyards are 
be asked to perform another n 
the next two years. 

The Maritime Commission ha 
Congress a fresh request fo 
new ships (in addition to th 
already ordered or delivered) wh 
want built and placed in servic 
the end of 1944. Cost of the n 
pansion to the shipbuilding pr 
estimated at $5,250,000,000, 
brings the total cost of this « 
wartime merchant ship program t 
226,650,000. 

@ New Types Introduced—Beyond ¢ 
sheer size of the new program, there ar 
two important features. Of the 
Liberty type ships to be built, 1,03 
follow a new design which produ 
slightly larger, faster, and generally mor 
efficient ship than the present L ibe: 
model, but one which costs about $ 

a dead-weight ton, compared with $ 
for the Liberties already built. But 
cause of the backlog of parts for thie « 
model, the first 698 Liberties in the pi 
posed new program will follow th« 
model. 

Second new feature is the scheme t 
build 33 concrete cargo ships foll 
the design of the Maritime Commi: 
sion’s standard steel cargo ship of 7,5 
deadweight tons (BW—Jun.20°42.p5 
which is powered by steam engines a1 
is capable of a normal speed of 14 knot 
The concrete ships will cost only S! 
367,000 each, compared with $3,012 
000 for the same ship made of stee! 
@ What’s in the Program—Details of t! 
new 2,160-ship schedule are itemized 
by the Maritime Commission: 

Type No. \ 
Liberty (old model) 

Liberty (improved model) 
-1 Cargo (steel). 
>-1 Cargo (concrete) 
(concrete) 
cargo (12,000 tons). 


C. 2 
| C-3 C 
C-4 Cargo (large) 
T-2 
T-3 


+ 
* 
1 
bh 


Tanker 

Tanker 
| Welded Tanker 
B-7 Concrete barge (large). 
Tug (193-ft. seagoing). 
VA Tug. 
Aircraft carrier ey: aie oa 

No explanation has been given | pub- 

licly for the inclusion in the merchant 
shipbuilding program of 36 aircraft car 
riers costing $6,336,111 each and nor 
mally built by the Navy. The relatively 
small number of tankers on the list 
presumably due to the fact that current 
tanker contracts will not be compicted 
until well into 1944. 
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FIND 3 EASY WAYS TO 


Lun dew thd jown/ 


HERE could 

a saboteur do 

greatest harm to 

your city with a sin- 

le bomb ? How could factories be 
tted and workers made homeless 
to stop vital war production? 


Quietly—long before war started 
strangers appeared in town after 
own to find out...covering the city 
vain and again... and quietly 
jrawing maps you've never seen! 

Enemy agents? F. B. 1. men? No 

these men were members of a 
nation-wide army of fire-preven- 
ion engineers. They were beating 
litler to it! In close cooperation 
‘ith authorities, they were prepar- 
ng careful blue prints to help in- 
justry and government safeguard 
pur homes, factories and jobs! 


Experts agree -hat our wonder- 
orking war industries would not 
xistatall—except for the fire insur- 

ance that guards investors against 
financial loss through fire. But 


Capital Stock insurance companies 
voluntarily do far more! . . . Stand- 
ing constant guard over the Amer- 
ica they've helped to build... 

Supporting an army of many 
hundred fire prevention engineers 
to work with industry and govern- 
ment ... Maintaining an arson 
squad to help authorities jail 
arsonists and potential saboteurs 
... Preparing authentic guides and 
self-inspection blanks for safe- 
guarding factories, stores, homes 
and lives ... Sponsoring labora- 
tories which test thousands of 
products to assure their fire-safety 
in factory or home... And provid- 
ing many other safeguards! 


When you buy fire insurance, 
insist on this kind that not only 
pays you if fire strikes, but actually 
ot to keep fires from starting! 
The agent who displays the emblem 
below can provide the sure safe- 
guard of Capital Stock company 


insurance. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
st. 1866—Maintained for public service by 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
8S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


0) 
TO KEEP A SACRED PLEDGE... 


@ Perhaps you've seen figures representing insurance 
company “Assets” or “‘Surplus”—and thought them evi- 
dence of big profits on your insurance. Actually, that 
is money held in trust for your protection. Part of this 
fund represents money paid in by stockholders, part is 
accumulated slowly out of earnings of normal years to 
assure full payment of the fire losses of abnormal years. 
@ One catastrophe, the Chicago fire, brought losses in 
~ > ; one city three times as great as all the fire insurance pre- 
pub- ; oo ‘ S ie miums paid in the whole country that year. The San 
hant *. ; Francisco fire cost twice as much! Yet these were only 
ae . two of numerous cases where Capital Stock company in- 
S : surance helped rebuild a city and its homes. Your Capi- 
; E tal Stock insurance is “good as gold”’—only because of 
ively \ . ‘ 3 , Surplus accumulated slowly to make it so! 
ist 1s 
al e ..’ se fa: ; INVEST IN AMERICA... 
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Keep ‘em flying / 


IN WAR...AND 


IN INDUSTRY! | 
WE MEAN “compressed-air" 


power. Wayne Compressors are 
busily helping win the War... not 
only fighting the production battle 
but doing important work for our 
Armed Forces all over the world. 
‘New and special units have been 
developed to meet exacting Gov- 
ernment specifications. We are 
proud that Wayne quality is 
standing up under toughest war 
conditions everywhere. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE + INDIANA 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
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’ ‘a 
Purchased by Milwaukee’s Froedtert 
Grain & Malting Co., Inc., an idle 
malting plant in Detroit (above) is 
being groomed for an annual output 


of 1,000,000 bushels. With mal 
needed for essential war alcohol, est 
mates of 1943 malt requiremenits rw 
as high as 96,000,000 bushels. 


Brewers Malt Cut 


WPB orders 7% slash in 


supplies for big breweries but 
claims it won't hit beer produc- 
tion seriously. 


WPB’s order this week reducing by 
7% of 1942 consumption the amount 
of malt and malt sirup that brewers 
may use this year was no surprise to 
the industry. Aware that the govern- 
ment was casting about for new sources 
of industrial alcohol and had its eye on 
the 70,000,000 bu. of malt used an- 
nually by the industry, some brewers 
feared a 10% cut. 

The order will not accomplish a 7% 

saving across the board because it ap- 
plies only to those brewers using 70,000 
bu. a. month or more. Nor, says WPB, 
will it greatly curtail production of beer, 
which rose 13% last year to quench 
a 68,000,000-gal. thirst, because other 
grains can be mixed with malt to stretch 
the supply. 
@ Idle Plant Resumes—An important ad- 
dition to the available malt for war 
needs is the 1,000,000-bu. capacity of 
a Detroit plant formerly owned by the 
American Malting Co. and recently pur- 
chased by Froedtert Grain & Malting 
Co., Milwaukee. Froedtert is generally 
acknowledged to be the world’s largest 
commercial maltster. 

In an industry where 
firms are a commonplace, opening a 
new plant is a major event. Froedtert’s 
new plant, which has been idle for the 


70-year-old 


past two years, was opened in 1935 
Most of the 48 U. S. malt compan 

date back to 19th century days wh 
malt was carefully shoveled and turned 
by hand. 

@ Modernization Program — Around 
1900, when pneumatic malting m: 
chines were introduced, there was 2 
general modernization program. Again 
in the early 1930's, after the return of 
beer and hard liquor, maltsters enlarged 
and modernized their plants. So while 
it is practically out of the question to 
build and start operating malt houses 
over night to meet wartime necds, the 
industry is in a fairly strong position 
to handle its wartime boom. 

What that boom may be was indi- 
cated in a recent statement by Dr. A. J. 
Licbmann, technical adviser to S« henley 
Distillers Corp., who estimated that dis 
tillers may be called upon to produce 
476,000,000 gal. of 190-proof alcohol, 
to be split about evenly between syn 
‘thetic rubber and the production of 
such war needs as smokeless powder, de- 
icing fluids, and detonating agents. ‘Thisj 
amount of alcohol would require about 
30,000,000 bu. of malt. 
© Requirements Estimated—Last week 
when a 10% rather than a 7% cut for 
brewers seemed likely, one authonty 
summed up probable 1943 malt require 
ments like this: 


Distifere .<.cccccccccosssoessoess 
Food industries 

Brewers (after 7% cut) 

Exports (chiefly to Latin America).. 


Total 
Estimates of the industry’s maximum 
capacity vary from 80,000,000 bu. 
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99.900,000 bu. A figure of 96,000,000 
by, would require all U.S. maltsters to 
»9 on 2 schedule of 24-hour shifts, 365 
days a year—inherently an impossibility. 
since malting is a continuous process, 
and maltsters must operate at peak ca- 
acity in order to make any money, most 
plants shut down for about a month in 
cummer, before the new barley crop 
comes in, for general repairs. It usually 
takes two weeks to stop production and 
another two weeks to get into full pro- 
duction after repairs have been made, 
so a 35-day year is virtually impossible. 

Despite this, maltsters don’t expect 


any serious shortage of malt for the | 


duration. 


Scrap In Scrap 


Angered at supercontrol, | 
head of War Materials, Inc., 


sounds off to WPB and resigns 
upon request. 


Strangled by red tape and directives 
from WPB, the half-billion dollar War 
Materials, Inc., appeared itself this 


week to be headed for the scrap pile | 
after gathering only 8,522 tons of the | 


5,000,000 tons of steel scrap it was 
created to collect. 


¢ Quit in a Huff—The unhappy history | 


of WMI, organized seven months ago 
to recover heavy scrap too costly to be 
salvaged by the scrap industry, was 
climaxed by the resignation, upon re- 
quest, of B. C. Moise, the second presi- 
dent to quit in a huff. With the sup- 
ort of his board of directors, Moise 
had fired a blast at WPB Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, accusing him of 
sabotaging WMI’s objectives. Metals 


Reserve Co., parent of WMI, de- | 
manded Moise’s resignation, and he | 


immediately tendered it. 


At the suggestion of Nelson, WMI | 


was organized last August as a govern- 
ment-sponsored corporation with a 
$500,000,000 fund from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. to collect 
5,000,000 tons of scrap iron from 
sources where the $20-a-ton-ceiling price 
fixed by OPA would prohibit commer- 
cial recovery. 
¢First President Quit—In September, 
national headquarters was opened in 
Pittsburgh. The new corporation was 
getting well under way in contracting 
for removal of street car and railway rails 
and dismantling of old factories when 
Nelson issued his first directive. It 
gave to the WPB Conservation Divi- 
sion the power to originate scrap recov- 
ery projects. WMI's first president, 
John M. Hopwood of Pittsburgh, 
angrily objected to being merely a 
“check signer” and pulanet (BW—Oct. 
24'42,p19). 

Since Moise succeeded Hopwood, 
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A PRIVILEGE 


We all look to the American 


Red Cross to take care of the men 


in our Armed Forces 


means so much to them. 


For this, and the many other 
humanitarian services that they ren- 


der, it is a privilege to give them 


our most earnest support. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


when care 


You can speed up and improve production by broadcast- 
ing recorded music during work hours and rest periods. 
This has been proved in many leading industrial 
plants. And employees are enthusiastic about it! 


For this type of broadcasting, BELL has designed a new 
type of system —one especially built to stand up under 
the extra-heavy, continuous, industrial type of service. 
And this equipment also provides for quick, plant-wide 
vocal paging of employees, spoken announcements, talks 
by management, and all similar services! The BELL In- 
dustrial Voice Paging System is made up of integral units 
that can be combined in any number, to fit any require- 
ment. Special provision for quick, easy arrangement or 
expansion is an added feature! You can economically 
equip your plant with a BELL INDUSTRIAL VOICE PAG- 
ING SYSTEM. For details, address BELL SOUND SYS- 
TEMS, INC., 1187 Essex Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
Export Office: 5716 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Baldwin No. 62451 


There's drama in the Baldwin serial number of this modern 
streamlined giant, for the production of 62,451 locomotives, 
by a single builder, is an impressive record. Yet, Baldwin 
is far beyond that figure for, today, more than 64,000 
locomotives, of all types, bear the Baldwin name-plate. 
Scores of these are helping the railroads haul the greatest 
traffic in history—others serve the armed forces at home and 
abroad—still others coil in quarries, mines and industrial plants. 

Baldwin came into existence because of the need of 
America’s early railroads for locomotives. It grew as they 
grew, changed as they changed. Today the name “Baldwin” 
means locomotives in every country where railroads 
are found. 

Baldwin is manufacturing many other products that are 
contributing toward American victory—diesel engines, 


ship propellers, testing instruments, machines used in the 
manufacturing of airplanes, ships, tires and plastics. In this 
war as in the First World War, Baldwin is making equip- 
ment for the armed forces— Army tanks, gun-mounts, gun 
tubes and other ordnance materiel. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.;; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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sipping directives from WPB first set | 
it of $71 a gross ton beyond which | 


pojects then being undertaken. An- 
other Nelson directive temporarily pro- 
hibited WPB from initiating scrap 
projects for WMI in 30 states. ‘The last 
straw, to Moise, was the WPB directive 
calling for cancellation of contracts exe- 
cuted by WMI, even if the contractors 
have to be paid. 
e Bright S t—There is only one bright 
t in addition to the 8,522 tons of 
scrap recovered in the United States 
and actually sent to mills. Moise smil- 
ingly reported that, unhampered by 
WPB red tape, the WMI in 25 days 
thered 3,500 tons of scrap in the 
Ffewaiian Islands and made plans for 
37,500 tons more at a cost of less than 
$20 a ton, including transportation to 
San Francisco. 


Laundry Blues 


The biggest headache for 
laundry operators is the labor 
shortage. Authorities asked to 
aid critical areas. 


UNABLE TO ATTEND LAUNDRY 

MANPOWER CONFERENCE IN 

CHICAGO UNLESS SANTA CLAUS 

SENDS ENGINEER-FIREMAN TO 

RELIEVE ME. U. S. EMPLOY- 

MENT SERVICE CAN’T. 

A dozen or so messages of regret— 
all in the same vein as the above tele- 
gram from a prominent southern Jaun- 
dry owner—reflect the laundry indus- 
try’s critical manpower shortage more 
eloquently than the resolutions drawn 
up by officers of state and local laundry 
associations and presented to the War 
Manpower Commission this week. 
¢ Bosses Pitch In—Of the 100 laundry 
owners who stole time from business 
to attend the first wartime policy con- 
ference called by the American Institute 
of Laundering, the majority declared 
that during the past twelve months they 
had spent more time at manual labor 
than at purely executive duties. Many 
reported they now run washing ma- 


chines, drive trucks, and repair equip- | 


ment because enough help cannot be 
found. 

Knowing that a verdict from WMC 
on laundry essentiality was imminent, 
conference delegates expected its an- 
nouncement at Chicago. Instead, the 
assembled laundry owners-were asked to 
express their preference for essentiality 
certification. Did they want to ask for 
it on a nation-wide basis, or by local 
areas? Unanimously for local considera- 
tion, the vote should please WMC since 
it is actually an endorsement of the 
present method of determining essen- 
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BILL, THE PLATFORM MAN 


it is 4 minutes to midnight—11:56 P.M.—in 
a Railway Express termina!. The man is-a 
Railway Express platform man, one of many 
thousands stationed around the country. 
The package is a shipment of medical in- 
struments. The destination—a military secret. 


The package might have been some other 
type of war material or a commercial ship- 
ment to some factory which must “keep 
going . It might have been... anything. 


To Bill, the platform man, and to any other 
of the thousands of employes who work 
for Railway Express, their job is to keep 
things moving so that trains and vehicles 
may maintain their ceaseless deliveries to 
the four corners of the nation. 


EXPRESS 
IGEN 


NATIONWIDE RAIL-AIR” SERVICE 
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BUSINESS NEED NOT 
“FLY BLIND” 


Reliable _prop- 
erty facts expe- 
dite the solution 
of renegotiation 


problems. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL Company 


HOOPERWOOD 
COTTON DUCK 


Since 1800 
(through six wars) 
the HOOPER name has 
symbolized highest quality 
in Cotton Duck and other 
Heavy Cotton Fabrics, 
Paper Mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, Rope and 
Sash Cord 


| WM. E. HOOPER 
& SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA - 
BALTIMORE, MD 


New York + Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, 
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tiality, which has placed Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and Cleveland in that category. 

e Canada’s Laundry Survey—During the 
World War, laundries were regarded 
as essential to public health. While this 
argument will be advanced by local 
groups secking essentiality ratings, a tip 
from a survey recently conducted in 
Canada should arm operators in criti- 
cal areas with some potent facts about 


| laundry service vs. absenteeism. 


The Canadian survey indicated that 
7% of the women engaged in war 
work patronized commercial laundries. 
Of the 53% who did not, 16.5% took 
a full day off from their work and 16% 
took a half-day off to do their washing. 
e The Army’s Load — While essential 
status is far from a cure-all for labor 
shortages in the low-wage laundry in- 
dustry, according to Minneapolis laun- 
drymen it already has reduced their 
labor turnover 80%. ‘That drop oc- 
curred mainly because employees have 
been warned that if they quit without 
giving employers reasonable notice they 
are apt to encounter trouble obtaining 
clearance from USES for war work. 

Instead of the normal Monday-Tues- 
day peaks, most laundry receiving de- 
partments now are continually crammed 
with family washings which are often 
sidetracked to make way for huge loads 
of bed linens, blankets, and uniforms 


from military camps. Figures 
available on the dollar- and- “Cel 
of Army laundry being done 
mercial plants. But one Wa 
officer estimates that they are ; 
dling 85% of the total require 
@ Many Caught Short —- OPA 
caught many laundries in the 
prolonged price wars. Relief in | 
of increases, ranging from 5% 
has been granted here and ther 
with the stipulation that part ot 
be passed on in wage hikes. 

When OPA refused to grant 
increase in Kansas City, sever 
dry owners finally got results si 
warning commercial flatwork cu 
—hotels and clubs—that they had 
begin looking around for other 
to service them. As a result, t 
tomers went to OPA and aske 
reconsider flatwork prices whic! 
admitted were probably too low 
commercial flatwork in Kansas ¢ 
$1.75 per 100 pieces instead of $1.25. 
e@ Most Supplies Plentiful—On the 
bright side of the picture, most la 
supplies are fairly plentiful, except fuel 
oil and gasoline. Chlorine and cotton 
duck, both scarce a year ago, are now 
available in reasonable quantities. Soap 
stocks seem ample, but there is a ques- 
tion as to how much will be diverted to 
small arms plants where it is used in 
huge quantities as a shell lubricant 


RE STAT 


UNDER THE BIG TOPS 


When Empire Housing Corp., New 
York, was forced to vacate three Dan- 
ville tobacco warehouses, a factory un- 
der canvas was a quick solution in 
preserving assembly line technique 
necessary to finish a Newport News 
housing project. Unable to obtain 
260,000 sq. ft. on a single level, Em- 
pire bought four circus tents, hired rig- 
gers to set them up, and after install- 


| ing machinery put 600 employees 
| right back to work. 
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e Yes, even liquid eggs have been packed success- 
fully in paperboard . . . and greases, fats and perish- 
ables by the score. 


With today’s shortages of certain packing mate- 
rials—new paperboard packages appear almost daily. 
For there is paperboard for important jobs—and 
paperboard packaging ideas are more plentiful 
than ever! 


Converting products to paperboard from other 
packing materials is the forte of Container Cor- 
poration of America. We have helped develop new 
cartons and shipping cases, new protective coatings, 


C0 k TA { 4 - k linings and finishes, for hundreds of products .. . 


to secure the most economical, convenient and pro- 


C 0 e PO fF AT } 0 fi tective package of all. 


Would conversion to paperboard help you? Our 
staff is unusually well equipped to help you answer 
0 F A b E R H C A this question. Call or write for a consultation. 


General Offices: 111 W. Washington St., Chicago * New York ¢ Rochester * Natick, Mass, ° Philadelphia 
Akron ° Cincinnati * Cleveland * Circleville * Detroit + indianapolis * Wabash * Carthage * Anderson, Ind. 
Peoria * Rock Island ¢ Minneapolis ¢* Baltimore °¢ St. Lowis * Fernandina * Dallas * Ft. Worth 


EVERYTHING PAPERBOARD FOR EVERYTHING PACKED 
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HERE'S 2.0) LA/ouUR Byg” 


SCHICKEGRUBER! 


% “Mudding” the core for a vital aluminum cast- 
ing ...an important operation in speeding the 
production of Nazi Exterminating Equipment. 


The skill and experience of this core and mold fin- 
isher, symbolizes the outstanding quality of Nation- 
als’ sand and permanent mold aluminum castings. 


Good enough is not enough for Uncle Sam. That’s 
why American fighting equipment is the best in 
the world. National aluminum castings are used in 
practically all of Uncle Sam’s fighting equipment. 


So, with slicks* in the hands of experienced men 
“pasting” and “mudding” cores,.it’s mud in your 
eye Schicklgruber. 

*Name of tool used in pasting and mudding 


ALUMINUM CASTINGS 


ALUMINUM 


: 
& 
, 


_ QUALITY SAND AND PERMANENT MOLD ALUMINUM CASTINGS 
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| Chairman Nelson himself, and at | 


Textiles Easing 
Clothes rush induced the 


war command to assure publi 
there is no shortage, but Army 
needs still bulk large. 


Washington always seems 
to see how people flinch when 
stuck with a new ration. T] 
were unprepared for the run o1 
(BW —Feb.20°43,p94) which . 
the parceling of food and shoes. \pp 


ills 


| request the Army and the Navy, had to 
| publish reassurances on textile s »plies 


@ Warm Clothes Assured—F or t)ic first 


| time since the war production drive 


started, the Army and the Navy said 
that they would ease their demands for 
textile goods. Nelson promised there 
would be no clothes rationing now but 
hinted there might be in the last quarter 
or in 1944. The Office of War Infor 
mation released a story that started 
with assurance of warm—and fashion. 
able—clothes next autumn and drifted 
into a sort of pastoral on sheep. 

But before the clothing raid, Frank 

L. Walton, director of WPB’s textile 
division, had already wired 519 cotton 
mills asking them to put their produc- 
tion up to the limit. The cotton division 
says it is considering plans to produ 
an additional 200,000,000 vd. annual! 
Rayon production also is being boosted, 
and nearly all of it will go to civilians 
Kenneth Marriner, chief of the \ 
branch, is working on a program “‘to 
sure an adequate supply of warm cloth 
for civilians next winter.’ And, break 
ing into a corner of the Army’s woo 
supply for stockpiling, WPB doubled 
the quota of wool for civilian good 
going on sale for next fall and wint 
adding 75,000,000 Ib. 
e Soothing the Women—This pictur 
drawn by the war command partly t 
soothe the 50,000,000 women who can 
lick the Army and Navy together on 
their home field, looks good enough 
But some of the textile estimators havc 
another view. 

‘They remind you that the armed 
forces, which increased by more than 
four million last year to about seven 
million, are going to expand by ar- 
other four million this year. They 
could not hope to reduce their textile 
requirements very much, except by 
drawing heavily on their stockpile. Pub- 
lished figures have shown that the Army 
does have astronomical quantities ot 
some items. 

e@ Theater Doubtful—One of the main 
causes of Army pressure for textiles has 
been that we have not known for sure 
where the war will be fought, and we 
still don’t. We have to procure enough 
supplies of arctic, temperate, and tropr- 
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F you step onto the loading platform at Crane Co. any 

hour of the day—any hour of the night either—you will 
see valves in crates and valves on skids on their way to break 
bottlenecks. 


You have heard the often repeated statement that the 
scarcity of valves is holding up today’s war production. It is 
true that valves are so vital to a nation at war that no battle- 
ship, destroyer or aircraft carrier could move without them. 
It’s true that our expanding merchant marine needs valves 
in ever-increasing quantities. It’s true that oil could not 
flow or gasoline could not be produced without valves. It is 
also true that valves play an important part in the produc- 
tion of steel and copper and aluminum and magnesium—in 
fact, in every raw product of war. No wonder valves are so 
much in the news—no wonder the need for valves and more 


It doesn’t look like a rubber tree, but this unit and many more 


like it are America’s solution to the rubber shortage. These catalytic 
cracking units are an impressive tribute to flow control. For, whether 
the end product be butadiene or high octane gasoline, every step of 
the way it is under the control of valves. Furnishing valves for these 
units and for the pipe line and oil fields back of them is only one job 
of flow control that is keeping the 15,000 workers of the Crane plant 
busy on a 24-hour per day—7-day-a-week schedule. 


valves is a basic demand for every activity in fighting a 
modern war. 

Producing valves to control flow, whether it’s for the Army 
or the Navy or for industry, is all part of Crane’s job. That 
Crane, the largest maker of valves, has been able to double 
and redouble production as the Navy, Army and industry 
call for more and more piping, is a tribute to the complete 
control that integrates this company. 

For Crane control extends from the selection and testing of 
raw materials—through the Engineering Department, alive 
to new demands and new uses—through every step of manu- 
facturing—and finally to the complete distribution system, 
which includes 130 branches and over 500 wholesalers serving 
every corner of this country and covering foreign lands as well. 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


RANE FLOW Cowzroz 


THROUGH CRANE VALW 


ON TOP! 
Of? litte, tilt rid 


HE marvels of today’s ship-build- 

ing records are a result of efficient 
planning and work control 
routing of materials and controlling of 
Operations by written instructions on 
paper. 

Whether your business is ships or 
shoes, bombers or banking, 
Papers (made from strong cotton fibers) 
can provide the right paper controls— 
more efficiently, more economically. 


Parsons 


Many of America’s outstanding war 
plants have selected Parsons Specialized 
Business Papers to do the big job of 
controlling materials, men and methods. 
Your Printer or Lithographer will be 
glad to supply samples and give you 
complete details on how to benefit and 
profit by using 


FaISONS 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Business 


BOND PAPERS 


For correspondence, documents, and 


farms of every description 


LEDGER PAPERS 


For accounting Sysiems, records, cer- 
tificates and other permanent needs 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


For machine accounting, index record 
cards and general uses 


TECHNICAL PAPERS 


Made to your specifications for all 
types of special requirements 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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cal types, each to equip a major land 
force. Mountains of it will not be used. 
Another big pipeline that will carry 
away many more goods in 1943 than it 
did in 1942 is lend-lease. Most oppo- 
sition to this modernized method of 
waging war by Indian-trading has faded. 
The flow to Allies will increase as we 
beat the submarines, and the people 
of any Axis-captive lands we might take 
will be supplied by the shipload. Lend- 
lease cloth for 1943 is estimated by re- 
sponsible sources at around two billion 
yards, which is a lot by comparison with 
our estimated production this year of 
twelve billion yards. 
e@ The Pessimists’ View—Some of the 


| worst pessimists say the available yard- 


age for civilian use might go as low as 
three billion, which would be grim; 


| consumption at the bottom of the 
the | 


| lion yards. 


depression is estimated around five bil- 
In support of their view, 


| it must be said we have been living 


| extensively 


out of warehouses and 
stores for a year or more. 

There is plenty of cotton, except 
long staple for special purposes, and 
plenty of wool. The Army’s story that 
submarines may shut off imports doesn’t 
hold up; even the public doesn’t believe 
it. The Navy and the Maritime Com- 
mission say they are licking the U-boats. 


| You can safely bet that the Dept. of 
| Agriculture will fork over enough wool 


to keep everybody warm if not “fashion- 
able.” 

e Comering Wool—Nobody objected 
when Secretary of Agriculture Wickard 
held hearings on his plan to buy the 
entire wool clip, for the duration plus 
two more years. It was an uncontested 
victory for the growers, in the form of 


| insurance against loss in case the shadow 


| have to scrape for manpower. 


of the great stockpile, and vast imports, 
should depress prices. 

There is no serious shortage of raw 
materials. But to produce the supply 
of cloth necessary to keep civilians in 
fair humor, the textile industry will 
Fortu- 
nately, women can practically take over 
the mills. 

@ Public —- Factor—One good rea- 
son why the civilian supply of cloth 
will not go down to grim levels is that 
the need for a superarmy is not con- 
vincing enough. Public opinion may 
limit the size of the Army and take the 
saving in cloth and a lot ‘of other stuffs 
for civilian use. Besides, the amount 
and variety of goods furnished the Army 


is fantastic and could be made to look- 


silly by congressional investigators. 
Standardization and simplification of 
cloth construction and garments, now 
handled by both OPA and WPB, have 
not been carried far. Economic Stabili- 
zation Director Byrnes is expected to 
order some real conservation by simplifi- 
cation and standardization pretty soon, 


| including cloth and clothes (BW—Feb. 


27°43,p34). 


MENDERS’ WINDFALL 


Shoe-rationed citizens are becoming 
repair conscious—joyful distress for 
the nation’s swamped cobblers. Some 
have even closed their 
catch up. 


Wheat Ban Hit 


Exporter seeks injunction 
against ICC because of order 
halting shipment of Canadian 
grain to Mexico. 


doors to 


The United States Dept. of Agr icul- 

ture has been accused of halting a sail 
shipment of 2,000,000 bu. of Canadian 
wheat to Mexico in order that the 
department may further the disposal of 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat. 
@ Injunction Sought—In federal court 
at Dallas, Tex., the ‘Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co. has filed an injunction suit 
seeking to restrain the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from _ interfering 
with shipment of the wheat. The flour 
company charges the ICC with violat- 
ing the “due process” amendment to 
the Constitution. A three-judge federal 
court will hear the case. 

Tex-O-Kan normally would move Ca- 

nadian wheat to Mexico by the Great 
Lakes and rail to an Atlantic port, 
thence by boat to Mexico. Entire ship- 
ment by rail is a wartime necessity. 
e Was It the Car Shortage?—Tex-O-Kan 
maintains the Dept. of Agriculture was 
not motivated by a car shortage when it 
had the ICC halt the shipment. 

The Dallas firm asserts also that 
later orders of the department and the 
ICC have enabled competitors of the 
petitioner to sell and deliver 5,000,000 
bushels of United States wheat to 
Mexico. If Tex-O-Kan buys American 
wheat for resale to Mexico, it claims 
it will lose more than $75,000. 
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TH E WA R-anp BUSINESS ABROAD 


latin- American Trade Screened 


Washington’s new formula for balancing deliveries to our 


good neighbors with the shipping space and supplies available | 


may produce favorable postwar results for U. S. business. 


While waiting for second-front ru- 
mors to materialize abroad and federal 
tax schemes to shake down to some 
fnal form at home, business is anx- 
jously watching a series of short- and 
long-term foreign trade developments 
which threaten to bring about perma- 
nent changes in international trading 
methods. 

Most striking short-term.development 
is the new formula announced by Wash- 
ington for handling wartime trade with 
Brazil and with ten other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 


Foreign Traders Alarmed 


When the Board of Economic War- 
fare early this year called a moratorium 
on all new business with a dozen South 
American countries for whose account 
big undelivered shipments had piled up 
at United States ports (BW—Jan.16'43, 
p33), foreign traders were alarined. At 


a special conference summoned _ by 
BEW, leaders admitted that something 
had to be done since a far bigger volume 
of trade had been licensed than could 
be delivered in a reasonable time with 
the number of ships now available on 
Latin-American runs. Nevertheless, each 
trader feared that, for some reason be- 


yond his control, he would fare badly 


in the readjustment. 


Striking a Balance 


The new plan—epitomized by the deal 
with Brazil—is concise and aims to gear 
new deliveries to the amount of sup- 
plies available in the U. S. and to the 
shipping tonnage allotted to the run. 
Each Brazilian application for U. S. 
goods will be carefully reviewed by 
Bank of Brazil officials in Rio, working 
in close collaboration with a vastly en- 
larged and highly skilled U.S. Embassy 
staff. Individuals or firms in Brazil will 


TOPOGRAPHICAL VITTLES 


Having established that altitude has 
an influence on appetites, the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot’s researchers 
have developed special diets for fight- 
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ers in low and high places. As high al- 
titudes dull the desire for food, moun- 
tain rations are largely sweets and 
crackers, while jungle fare goes easy 
on sugar, heavy on fruits, and includes 
salt tablets. 


War Winners at Work 


Can she continue inspecting sutures 
so badly needed for war hospitals, or 
will she have the flu comorrow? The 
answer may be in the way she gets her 
drinking water. Are you furnishing 
Sanitary single-service paper cups to 
your workers at all fountains? 


His years of training and experience 
are essential for war production. Yet 
tiny “‘flu-bugs” on the edge of a com- 
mon drinking utensil can put him on 
the sick list. Last year the common 
cold cost war industry 400 million 
man hours! Play safe — use single- 
service paper cups at all fountains. 


AJAX» AERO 
Sanity Yae Drinking Cp 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 Prescott Street, Worcester, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 Second Street, San Francisco 


Divisions of 
United States Envelope Co. 


ust Envelepes . Transparent Containers . 
Paper Cups . Writing Paper . Note 
Books . Toilet Tissue . Paper Towels 
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PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS TERMINAL AT 
LAGUARDIA FIELO, NEW YORK 


THE &xZea Facto: IN PAULCMLL 


PROVED THE ANSWER FOR PAN AMERICAN 


Down in the 
Canal Zone, 
where the 
salty humidity is high and 
constant, Pan American Airways 
experienced difficulties in the 
operation of their public address 


systems, traceable directly to 
corroding atmospheric conditions. 
Then an AMPLICALL system 
was installed at an important 
““between-continents’’ station. 
Later, an unsolicited letter came 
in, which said in part, “after six 


Rauland Industrial 
Sound Unit 


The heort of the AMPLICALL 
Industrial Sound System, 
combining all the lotest 
electronic engineering 
features that provide 


tion and sofety contro! for 
wor plants. Musical pro- 
groms also contribute their 
shore toward increasing 
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months of service, AMPLICALL 
has stood up exceedingly well. 
We have not had a single failure, 
due, apparently, to the protected 
surfaces of parts subject to attack 
by moisture.” This “extra factor” 
of built-in-quality is a mighty big 
reason for the international 
acclaim of AMPLICALL Sound 
Systems. Today, AMPLICALL is 
doing a stand-out job among the 
nation’s war plants from coast to 
coast — saving countless man-hours 
— getting things done in a hurry. 


AMPLICALL snstant Intercommunication 
is solving today’s efficiency problems for 
thousands of wor plants. Capacities from 
2 to more than 100 stations. Installed for 
inter-department or inter-building service. 


still deal directly with indivi 
firms in the U. S., but all of 
templated orders will be 
screened by the control autho 
see that they are “essential.” 
No effort is made by Washin 
conceal the fact that it is goin 
more difficult for Argentina, t 
country in South America tl 
maintains full diplomatic relati: 


| the Axis, to secure goods from tl 


In addition to a thorough screc 
Buenos Aires of all orders for 
tial” goods, Washington makes i 
that preference requests from B 
not carry the virtual guarantee t! 
goods will be exported. 

By reserving the right to ref 
export license, Washington is n 
it clear that nations openly pled 
cooperate in the war will hay 
chance at the limited supplies of 
now available for export. Belligerent 
Brazil in conspicuously benefiting from 
this policy already (BW—Novy.28’42, 
p18). 

A second short-term policy may carry 
over after the war, with results favorable 
to U.S. business. 


More for Russia 
Lend-lease officials have revealed that 
they are sending rapidly increasing sup. 


| plies of goods to the Soviet Union 
| While food products will bulk larger 
| during coming months than in the past, 


mechanical equipment is a huge item 
and is almost certain to create a new 


| desire among the Russians to buy U. S. 
| machinery to speed postwar rehabilita- 
| tion of their devastated European in- 
| dustrial regions. A few U. S. mani, 
| facturers are already showing an interest 
| in this potentially large postwar market. 


Long-term trends in most cases are 


| less specific but are eagerly checked by 
| executives who realize that the actual 


fighting may end in another two years 
but that, in a prolonged armistice, many 
wartime agencies will continue to ex- 
ercise considerable control over foreign 
trade. 


Batt Sees Postwar Scramble 


Reporting on the first year’s oper- 
tions of the Combined Raw Materials 
Board, William L. Batt, American mem- 
ber, declared: 


At the present time, we are confronted 
with only a limited number of purchasers 
of raw materials and there is a limited ship- 
ping capacity to carry what is available. But 


| when the war ends, there will be a scramble 


by all nations for available supplies in order 
to restore their economies to a peacetime 
basis as speedily as possible. 

Experience after the World War has 
shown that such a scramble can result in 
complete demoralization of supply, price, 
and other factors in a peacetime economy. 
It is impossible to see how such a situa 
tion can be met unless through some form 
of combined machinery. Existence of the 
Combined Raw Materials Board might con- 
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tribute substantially to the solution of this 
important postwar problem. 


And Herbert Morrison, British Home 


Secrctary and Minister of Home Se- | 


curity, synthesized advanced British 
thinking on postwar foreign trade when 
he declared in London recently: 


In my opinion, we shall need to broaden 
the whole conception of public policy in 
relation to the export trades after the war. 
We shall need to work upon the basis of a 
much closer partnership 
and industry, in which each has rights but 
each, also, has important obligations to the 
other... - 


A right on the part of the state to ex- | 


amine the situation and circumstances of 
any import industry in difficulties, or not 
showing satisfactory results, or in need of 
help, either in its own estimation or in the 
estimation of the government; and readi- 
ness on the part of the state to give help in 
meeting the need whatever it is—whether 
capital, re-equipment, or a better standard 
of labor—provided that the home market, 
equally with the export market, shall bene- 
fit from such friendly help, and that the 
state shall have the means to satisfy itself 
that the help is used in the national in- 
terest. 


No Damper on Trade 


Dr. Redvers ie, economic adviser 
to the British embassy in Washington, 
touched another controversial topic in 
a speech before the American 


“fallacy” that increasing industrializa- 


tion of agricultural countries serves to | 


put a damper on international trade. 
History shows, he declared, that trade 
between industrialized countries has 
grown as fast if not faster than trade 
between industrial and agricultural coun- 
tries. This. answered American as well 
as British critics, some of whom have 
protested the report, reiterated in South 
America by Eric Johnston of the U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce, that hundreds 
of U. S. factories now devoted to the | 


war effort will be dismantled and moved 
to South-American countries when the 
war ends (BW—Jan.16’43,p37). 


Long-Term Pacts Helpful 


But the deals that will do the most 
to keep world trade on an even keel dur- 
ing the trying period of postwar read- 
justment are the relatively long-term 
trade pacts which Washington is mak- 
ing in Latin America. Exact duration 
of the quinine contracts negotiated with 
several countries is not revealed (page 
48), but as many as possible of the hemi- 
sphere deals to buy such strategic ma- 
terials as rubber, vegetable oils, fibers, 
wax, and the ingredients for insect 
powders run from three to five years. 
These, with a renewal this spring of the 
Hull reciprocal trade pact authority by 
Congress, are the soundest foundations 
yet laid to keep foreign trade alive until 
private traders can rebuild their indi- 
vidual businesses after the war. 
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“Tomorrow may be too late—do it today!’’s. .CH ECK UP ! 


WARTIME restrictions make cop- 
per products hard to get—this in- 
cludes electrical wire and cable. It 
will pay youto protect what you have. 

Anaconda’s Preventive Mainte- 
nance Plan will help you check to 
see that cables in your plant are 
not being abused. 

If you follow this free plan you 
not only help yourself, but more im- 
portant, you help the war effort. This 


manual provides a practical auto- 
matic method for complete analysis 
of circuits and equipment... uncov- 
ers potential weaknesses ...methods 
for correcting them ...with charts 
to enable quick periodic check-ups. 


NOTE: Through this Preventive Main- 
tenance Plan you may uncover the evi- 
dence necessary to obtain an “emergency 
repair priority.”” This is explained fully 
in the plan book. szz78 


anaconas: PREVENTIVE 


reefers 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
25 Broadway, New York City 

Please send copy of the Anaconda 
Preventive Maintenance Plan for safe- 
guarding production. 

3B 


eee 
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WEST VIRGINIA’S A New Industry 
Sndlatirial Use 


Coal « Chemicals - Steel 

+ Petroleum * Lumber: 

Natural Gas + Minerals 
. Water Power « Electric 
Power « Native-Born 
Manpower * Water, Air, 
Highway, Rail bert 
portation > Healthfu 
mate + Choice Plant Sites 


Vital Today in Wartime 


« « e fomorrow in 
Peacetime 


Today West Virginia’s natural and 
man-made resources are going to war 
—every industrial advantage is being 
used to speed the nation’s production 
for Victory. Coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, chemicals, timber, agricultural 
products—all are in the fight. 


Tomorrow these assets, which have 
helped establish West Virginia as 
the “State of Industrial Opportunity,” 
will again be turned into the 
channels of peacetime production. 
Coupled with an efficient rail, high- 
way, water and air transportation 
system, abundant native-born man- 
power, a strategic geographical loca- 
tion, and a wide choice of plant sites, 
these resources are of vital interest 
to the executives who are shaping 
tomorrow's production plans today. 
Write for full information about West 
Virginia’s industrial opportunities! 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


Box 7, Capitol Building 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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Brazil develops a caustic 
soda supply, solving a shipping 
problem and providing herself 
with a vital chemical. 


SAO PAULO-Brazil is preparing to 

build another basic industry—a caustic 
soda plant with an initial capacity of 
12,000 tons, which will be boosted to 
around 30,000 tons when additional 
machinery is available after the war. 
Present needs of about 35,000 tons a 
year (worth more than $3,000,000) are 
imported from Britain and the United 
States. With huge natural salt deposits 
(basic raw material for caustic soda) 
located between the industrial centers 
of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
ultimately expects to produce all it 
needs. 
e@ Another Big Step—The scheme to 
maniufacture this heavy chemical is an- 
other evidence that Brazil is using the 
wartime shortage of imported industrial 
materials as an incentive to create home 
supplies. Most spectacular move in this 
direction is the creation, with large-scale 
aid from the United States, of a small, 
basic steel industry (BW —May3’41, 
p66). 

Brazil has depended almost entirely 
on imported supplies of caustic soda to 
cover the needs of such rapidly expand- 
ing industries as cotton textiles, soap, 
dyes, glass, leather, and rayon. Since 
war started these industries have been 
turning out larger quantities for the in- 
ternal market, now cut off from prewar 
suppliers, as well as for neighboring 
South American markets: As a result, 
Brazil’s caustic soda imports have 
jumped 40% from a prewar average of 
25,000 tons. 

e Britain Was Main Source—Normally, 
two-thirds of the imports came from 
Great Britain and one-third from the 
United States, although American pro- 
duction is three times Great Britain’s 
output. But under wartime conditions, 
the U.S. has shipped twice as much 
caustic soda as before the war, displac- 


ing Britain as chief supplier. 


The shipping shortage last year in- 
terrupted imports seriously and caused 
great inconvenience to dependent in- 
dustries. Under American export pri- 


, orities, Brazil last year received a gen- 


erous quota of 16,000 tons—almost 
equal to the all-high volume the U.S. 


supplied in 1940. 
| @ Domestic Salt Available—Neverthe- 


less, with the British shipping only 
2,000 tons a year, Brazilian manufac- 
turers faced the prospect of curtailed 
production while the war lasted, unless 
another source of supply was found. 
The government took the matter in 
hand early last year, authorized the Na- 


OIL TO TIRES 


Largest butadiene plant so far put in 
operation is that of the Standard Oj 
Co. of Louisiana at Baton Ronge. 
Estimated annual output will be 
enough to make 1,300,000 to 2,000,000 
synthetic rubber tires. 


tional Salt Institute to investigate pos- 
sibilities of a large domestic caustic soda 
industry—to be operated either as a pri- 
vate enterprise or as a government. 
owned industry. 

Brazil’s annual salt production varies 

between 500,000 and 800,000 tons, the 
bulk of which is consumed by the meat, 
hides, ice-making, and foodstuffs indus- 
tries. Most of this production is ob 
tained by sea-water evaporation. But 
since rock salt contains fewer impuritics, 
the commission appointed to investigate 
decided to inspect deposits at Angra 
dos Reis, just south of Rio. They are 
estimated to contain eight million tons 
—enough to supply Brazil’s intemal 
markets for 80 years, 
@ American Machinery Granted—|'or 
the time being, ambitious plans for in- 
stalling a large caustic soda plant have 
given way to a more practical scheme 
to build a small privately operated fac- 
tory with a capacity of 12,000 tons. 
According to estimates, that would be 
enough to fill the gap created by inter- 
ruption of foreign supplies and, at the 
same time, would meet the growing 
caustic soda requirements of Brazil's 
national industries. 

The electrolytic process of manufac- 
ture is to be used in the new factory. 
Orders for the generators and_ othier 
equipment already have been granted 
priority in the U.S., and the factory 
probably will be installed before mid- 
year. Officials believe the new caustic 
soda industry will speed the growth of 
Brazil’s new woodpulp, paper, and alu- 
minum industries which will require 
additional quantities of caustic soda 
when they start operating shortly. 
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Nearly 40 per cent of industry's 
younger workers have eye defects! 
The eyes of all employes suffer strain 
and fatigue under inadequate illumin- 
ation. Read how MILLER LIGHTING can 
help you eliminate plant accidents, 
layoffs and lost time ... 


Under today’s terrific pressure men 
with perfect vision work fast and 
accurately only with adequate il- 


lumination. But remember...a high 
percentage of industry’s workers do 
not have perfect vision! They can do 
all expected of them...all they want 
to do...without accidents or slow- 
downs, only if you help them see 
clearly and sharply at all times. 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 
100 FOOT CANDLER, the original 
continuous wireway fluorescent 
lighting systems, can provide your 
war-manpower with adequate, man- 


made daylight for better, faster, 
safer production. Or, MILLER can 
provide modern incandescent or 
mercury lighting, depending on 
your plant’s set-up and particular 
problems. 


Because of this the MILLER field 
engineer is in an unbiased position 
to work with you right now. . . to 
cooperate intelligently in the fine 
work you are now doing to help 


speed Victory. 


THE MILLER COMPANY - MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 


ILLUMINATING DIVISION - 
Fluorescent, Incandescent, 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


Ol GOODS DIVISION * 
Domestic Oi! Burners 
and Liquid Fuel Devices 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
War Materiel 
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ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Brass and Phosphor Bronze 
in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


2,000 Flying Horses 
“Thumb a Ride” 


With just a touch on a button, a huge 2000-h.p. engine is “spotted” 
in the nose of a Thunderbolt—the fast, brutal fighting plane by 
Republic Aviation that is dealing out bitter medicine to the 
enemies of America. 


* There’s a tidal wave of Thunderbolts rising from the Republic 
Aviation plants these days. Rising with the aid of safe, sure, 
quick handling of engines and other heavy units by a squadron of 
performance-famous R & M Electric Hoists. Ranging from 1000-lb. 
“Davids” to 15,000-lb. “Goliaths,” these hoists are preferred by 
production engineers throughout the country because they’re 
precision built from track to hook and because their compact design 


provides low headroom and maximum lift. 


* If you have a war- production problem involving materials- 
handling, pumping, converting machines to direct drive, venti- 
lating, or “special” motor jobs —write us! We’re always ready to 
help. The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In 
Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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| Cinchona_ledgeriana, 


The Quinine Hun} 


jmit 
Defense Supplies Corp’, 
Pp. La 
activity in Latin America aims vsC 
at getting malaria specific so me 
Army can have present stock. . 
ae 
Impelled by the wartime n = 
self-sufficiency in critical raw m 3 > 
the Defense Supplies Corp. is c1 a 
high-pressuring Latin America in hark 
lection of Cinchona bark, has sign heca 
chase agreements with Peru and | high 
dor, and has entered discussions wit af 
Guatemala, Bolivia, and Costa Rica. 4  M 
deal with Venezuela is in the winx unde 
@ For Use on Home Front—Movnti; Gua 
interest in procurement of addition A 
supplies of the bark from whic! that 
nine, the malaria specific, is obi ware 
may be directly related to inc pan 
American military activity in mal incr 
zones. Defense Supplies Corp., wor 
construction Finance Corp. subsidiary, min 
is not expecting to obtain quinine from 
Latin-American Cinchona bark. Instead, = 
American processors will obtain the less 
potent antimalarial drug, totaquine, to C 
replace quinine in domestic use. - 


Almost the only source of quinine for 
nearly 100 years has been the carefully 
selected and pampered plantation trec, 
introduced int 
the Dutch East Indies in the middle o! 
the last century from Peru. Although at 
least 40 species of Cinchona are found 
in Latin America, the Cinchona suc 
rubra is predominant and has the high- 
est content of antimalarial sulphates. 
@A Combined Distillate—Found on 
the almost inaccessible east slopes of 
the Andes from 10 deg. north to 2 
deg. south latitude, it contains from 
1% to 4% quinine in its bark but has a 
relatively higher content of quinadine, 
cinchonine, cinchonidine, and has som 
quinoidin. The combined distillate of 
these sulphates is totaquine—a febrifuge 
first recognized by the League of Na- 
tions Malarial Commission, oa added 
to the British pharmacopoeia, and ap- 
pearing for the first time in the new 
12th edition of the U.S. Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

In prewar years quinine sales in the 
U.S. topped $5,000,000. With war on 
the horizon, it was imported wildly in 
1940 and 1941 by the government. 
The present stockpile is considerable— 
the exact amount is secret—and is re- 
served for military use only. Various 
technical factors inhibit the use of tota- 
quine by the armed services overscas, 
although prolonged large-scale warfare in 
malarious regions might necessitate it. 
@ Atabrine’s Place—The substitute ma- 
laria cure, not recommended as a pre- 
ventive, is atabrine (BW—Mar.14'+2 +2 
p66). Medical inexperience with its 
use, plus known toxic qualities wh ch 
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limit its — make it a third | 
ofessional choice. 
Latin-American Cinchona bark is 
jready arriving in this country and the 
NSC is engaged in increasing this flow 
1) meet any exigency. Likewise, most 
jtabrine production is to government 
order, and export of the surplus was put 
under license this week. 

e Competitive F uture—lew experts en- 
visage long-run competition of Latin- 
American Cinchona with East Indian 
park after those islands are rehabilitated 


pr 


Pur- fB because of the low cost of the Dutch 
cua high-quinine barks. Only contender 
with [i jn this hemisphere for quinine honors 
i. A EB is Merck & Co. with millions of trees 
d. undergoing selection for cultivation in 
iting J Guatemala (BW —Jul.18’42,p45). 
ional At the moment the important fact is 
qui- that the U.S. as the world’s wartime 
ined warehouse must husband its quinine, ex- 
ing [@ pand its totaquine output, and foster 
10us increasing use of atabrine until the 
Re- world’s war requirements are fully deter- | 
lan mined. nly 
TOM | iB ae 
ead, LS —" 
less | : te Fe ie Se ea 
ECANADA _ FORHIS FOOD’. "HIS"EQUIF 
ully | ‘ .-- HI fas abe ai Ras ae TV ee 
. | Gordon Revamps Ss aie ae anna a 
C0 With primary control over | The taxes you pay on March 15th are vitally needed to keep 
a supply and prices transferred, our armed forces supplied and sustained in their heroic task. 
ccu- [IB Trade Board ousts officials and | American industry is doing its job magnificently, meeting and 
igh culs to six divisions. solving the problems of design, production and distribution. 
on ee : ye : Now it has another kind of problem . . . and perhaps a critical 
of OTTAWA — Canada’s anti-inflation pies 
2? setup is still in a state of flux. Donald : 
om Gordon’s Wartime Prices and ‘Trade | Taxes must be paid in cash! 
Sa Board, considered top-heavy in recent | 
‘ne. [| months, is being reorganized; half its | Whether the amount be in the thousands or the millions, 
me top officials are being eliminated. ‘This the disbursement in many cases is going to be a serious, per- 
of move follows transfer of Gordon | haps crippling drain, on working capital, unless immediate 
uge thority over supply and primary price PS Sy Se EN d 
Nia- control to the Depts. of Agriculture, SS ne ee 
ded fw and Munitions (BW—Feb.20 If the imminent tax date is creating a real financial problem 
“8 ba Are Telescoped—Revamping | for you, we are prepared to consult with you and work out 
ve of wage and labor relations control | promptly a plan to meet the situation, at a reasonable cost 
started last week when the National and without interfering with management. 
the War Labor Board membership was A ie Pm 
2 slashed from twelve to three and is be- | We are now providing millions of dollars to concerns supply- 
i ing carried through to regional boards | , ing vital military and essential civilian needs. 
at that settle disputes in industries not | Se ee ee , . , —— 
i assed as national. Your inquiry will get immediateattention. Address Dept.2002. 
re- WPTB, which in its first year of ad- 
a ministration of price control had estab- | 
rn lished a heavy overhead of divisional & ° C e e 
4 bosses, is being squeezed to six divisions Oommerci al re d it ©] mp an Vy 
rs under coordinators. ‘These are foods, ‘ 
it distribution, textiles, rents, metals, and | Baltimore 
i. pulp and paper. Trade and service co- | 
re- ordinators are being eliminated but will Subsidiaries: New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
2. a as subordinates to division heads. 
e he in- 
r nv aie genie Ake Gates CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
farm workers. Labor Minister Hum- 
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Are YOU..?__ 


taking on more work, 
bigger responsibilities, 


as war needs cut into 
business 
personnel? 


Many men are 

facing a sudden 

need to take hold 

of added execu- 

tive problems and 

duties, as people 

in their offices 

are called to gov- 

ernment services. 

Here ow books 

to he ua in 

ooadiien this situation—giving quick access 
to fundamentals and practices that promote 
executive efficiency. 


This is a business executive's 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements and 
methods of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of ail business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and 
the most practical means of meeting it, 
have been the only standards by which 
Milton Wright has sifted and chosen mate- 
rial and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get the guideposts you 
need in tackling new duties, in assuming 
executive responsibilities, in knowing the 
job and getting it done. 


The LIBRARY OF 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


correspondence on a more 
economical and effective 
basis. 


@ How to organize a 
single department or a 
whole business . . . plan 
and control its workings 
. . Provide and main @ How to lay out a 
tain the most happy and workable approach to 
efficient personnel. marketing methods .. . 
@ How to keep the life improve the sales organi- 
blood flowing in business sation oe we, 

where and how to motion ideas... stimu 
get money w to late results in any of the 
utilize it... how to keep several avenues of mar 


the business in sound fi- keting. 
nancial condition. 
@ How to reduce credit 
losses . handle the 
important elements of 
credit policy modern- 
ize your collection sysvem and 
. write better letters 
+ Put the company’s 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . comserve 
and direct your energies 

. . and how to handle 
scores of problems, small 
large, detailed as 
pects of these important 
fields of business activity 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
roblems, use them as you would after purchase. 
f this 10-day test shows value, pay in small 
installments, while you use the books. Send the 
coupon today. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C, 
Send me Milton Wright's LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 voiumes, for 10 days’ examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.90, and 
$3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, or return the 
books postpaid (To insure prompt shipment write 
plainly and fill in all lines.) 


Address 

City and State 
Position 6 6enss cence 
Company BW-3-6-43 
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SKIS OVER TEXAS 


Ski-equipped Army training planes are 
becoming an overhead commonplace 
in war skies around the North Ameri- 


= 


‘Sar 


can Aviation plant at Dallas. Dubbed 
the “Swoose” by workers, the plane 
has a device to retract the skis several 
inches allowing the use of regular 
wheel gear for customary landings 


phrey Mitchell has announced a nine- 
point program designed to take up the 
slack during the coming planting and 
harvesting seasons: 


(1) Farm workers will remain frozen in 
their employment, and their calls for mili- 
tary training will be postponed; (2) an 
extensive federal-provincial plan of enlisting 
men, women, and college youths for rural 
work is being organized; (3) almost 200,000 
farm workers seasonally engaged in lumber 
and other operations will be directed back 
to the farms and away from more attractive 
industrial employment; (4) employment in 
agriculture of civilian internees, displaced 
Japanese, men and women unsuited for 
other work, and possibly Indians; (5) re- 
lease of men and women from industries of 
secondary urgency; (6) use of military re- 
jects (BW—Feb.27'43,p101); (7) govern- 
ment; aid in transportation problems; (8) 
concentration of employment on most pro- 
ductive farms; (9) possible use of war 
prisoners. 


© An Experiment Started—Biggest farm 
labor supply is expected to come from 
timber operations suspended in_ the 
spring. Heaviest drain on nonseasonal 
industry will be from consumer goods 
plants. High schools and universities 
are looked to for 
sistance this year—(50,000 students were 
placed on farms last* year). Britain’s 
plan for a women’s land army will be 
tried. 

Ottawa is shying away from rationing 
on the scale being adopted in the U. S. 
For months a meat shortage has bucked 
Gordon’s price ceiling, and a ——s 
plan has been mapped out. To stave o 
its application and combat black mar- 
kets, WPTB is starting an experiment 
in fixed retail prices for graded beef 
at Toronto and Winnipeg. 


increased farm as- 


e@ The Price Range—From Mar. | to 
Mar. 24, retailers will be required t 
post maximum prices for 20 “primar 
cuts,” 13 “secondary cuts,” and 5 mis- 
cellaneous cuts. Grades in all cuts arc 
special, commercial, plain, in cow, bull, 
and cutter quality. Prices range from 
9¢ for a front shank cut to 64¢ for 
tenderloin in Toronto, with Winnipeg 
prices 1¢ lower. Top prices for kosher 
beef may be 1¢ higher for cheaper cuts 
and 2¢ higher for better cuts. 

Due to current and prospective com- 
modity shortages, and in view of do- 
mestic and United Nations’ requite- 
ments, the powers of WPTB are being 
further curtailed. Minister James Gar- 
diner’s Dept. of Agriculture will take 
over control of general distribution 
which, under recent reorganization 
plans, was to have been left to Gordon. 
The Gordon board will be limited to 
authority only over interarea distribu- 
‘tion, with Robert Chisholm, aggressive 
Toronto business executive, in charge. 
Concentration, Sidetracked—Additional 
easing of Canada’s war economy regi- 
mentation, as mapped by the Gordon 
board, is seen in this development. 
Chisholm had been head of the indus- 
trial contraction division of the board 
It has been virtually inactive since Selec- 
tive Service plans for a large-scale trans 
fer of civilian industry workers to wat 
plants collapsed three months ago. 

Since then, Ottawa officials have 
maintained that the manpower short- 
age was acute only in agriculture, |un- 
bering, and coal mining. Chisholm’s 
removal from the industrial contraction 
setup is interpreted as further indica 
tion that his plans are indefinitel) 


pigeonholed. 
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Simplified paper work 
speeds up production. . 


Mimeograph duplication 
eliminates wasteful rewrit- 


ing and turns out sharp, 


permanently legible copies. 


C A S E 4 | S T 0 + Y records —one for the production department 
and one for the schedule follow-up. 
Here is how one company recently made a Further savings in man-hours are realized 
notable saving in man-hours with the use of Sy she permanent legibility of these copies. 
the Mimeograph duplicator. Mimeograph equipment produces sharp, clean 
Their paper work for production orders, highly readable copies that 
identification eee and progress records donot smear or fade in spite 
was reduced to a single writing on Mimeograph _ of rough handling. 
brand stencil sheet. The required number of If this case history 
copies for each form are run off easily, in a applies to your own 
matter of minutes: paper work problems, 
6 to 15 copies of production orders—one for feel free to write 
each department that works on this part, plus _for full details and ac- 
one for production planning department... tual samples. Address 
6 to 500 copies of identification cards—one for A. B. Dick Company, 
each “tote” box or pan... 2 copies of progress | Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S$. Patent Office. 


ror : 
im Mimeograph duplicator 


The standard of speed and legibility in the one-writing system 
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42500 TONS 


respond to the “Jeminine Jouch” 


This huge 4,500-ton Birdsboro Hydraulic Press is one of the 
biggest pieces of equipment at Republic Aviation Corporation. 
But, despite its gigantic size and power, it responds to feminine 


hands just as readily as a sewing machine. 


Thus, through Birdsboro’s skill in press design and press making, 
another vital war plant is helped to carry on in spite of man- 


power shortages. 


If you have a press problem, it will pay you to consult Birdsboro. 
Our engineers will be glad to work with yours right down the 


line—from planning to designing to completion. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. * BIRDSBORO, PA. 


—™ 4 » 


~ a ~ 7 os: 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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WAR BUSINESS 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities 
price control, and transportation, 


ee 


Pig lron 


To aid the steel industry in sal iging 
high-alloy steel scrap, OPA has raised the 
base price of pig iron $2 a ton for nickel 
content between 4% and 34%, and $] a 
ton for each additional 4%. One of the most 
successful methods yet found for reclaiming 
nickel contained in scrap resulting from the 
inachining of high alloy steels is to use it 
directly m the production of pig iron, 
When this iron is charged into the steel 
furnace, the nickel is transmitted without 
loss. (Amendment 5 to Revised Schedule 
10.) 


| Steel 


W PB has issued standardization and limi 
tation specifications on structural - steel 
shapes, steel axles and forgings, mechanical 
steel tubing, and rails and track accessories 
designed to limit the manufacture of these 
products to the minimum number of varic 
ties that will satisfy needs of the war 
economy. (Schedules 4, 5, 6, and 7 to 


| Order L-211.) 


Point Rationing 


To aid consumers who may run out of 
ration stamps for processed foods before the 
first period expires, or who may have onh 
a few low value stamps remaining, OPA has 
designated the last week of March as an 
overlap period during which second-period 


_GONDOLA WITH A LID 


Transforming gondolas into tank cars 
by merely welding seams and rivet 
openings, then fitting on a wooden 
cover, is the suggestion of Timken 
Roller Bearing engineers. One such 
transformation, turned over to goverir 
ment agencies for tests, holds 7,600 


gallons. 
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NOW YOU SEE IT. Before the camouflage experts went to 
work, this factory—a model, for test purposes—was photo- 

raphed from the air on conventional panchromatic film. 
The bomber’s eye would see what you see—a perfect set-up 
for destruction. 


Infrared Film 
spots the “make believe” 


of enenly camoullage 


Camourtace is the highly developed art of pulling the wool over 
an enemy’s eyes... an art which is finding old methods ineffec- 
tual, in this war. 


This is in a measure due to Kodak’s development of a type of 
film whose vision goes far beyond that of the human eye. 


_ Natural grass and foliage contain chlorophyll—Nature’s color- 
ing matter. Camouflage materials lack this living substance. 
re 997 reflects invisible infrared light rays—and Kodak 
Infrared Film registers this invisible light, making the natural 
areas look light in the picture—almost white. In violent con- 
trast, the “dead” camouflaged areas show up dark—almost black 
—in the picture. 

Moreover, Infrared Film is able to penetrate through the haze 
of a “low-visibility” day, and return from a reconnaissance flight 
with pictures in clear detail. Here again it far exceeds the power 
of the human eye. 


Working with our Army and Navy flyers and technicians, Kodak 
has carried this new technique of camouflage detection to high 
efficiency —and has, for our own use, helped develop camouflage 


which defies detection ... Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Serving human progress 


> 


NOW YOU DON’T. With camouflaged materials— false struc- 
tures, netting, cloth streamers, paint, and artificial trees— 
the experts have fooled the camera, and the bombardier. 
To the aerial camera loaded with panchromatic film, even 
the marks of erosion on the slope by the railroad track 
have disappeared. 


Ve ee BT z 
BUT HERE (T IS AGAIN. With Kodak Infrared Film in the aerial 
cameras, pictures like this are brought back from an observa- 
tion flight. On Infrared pictures, the false, “dead” camouflage 
materials look almost black. The natural landscape is un- 
naturally light. A trained cameraman, with one look, knows 
where the bombs should strike. 


through Photography 


“Still puffing that pipe, Jack?” 


“Sure—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


a“ 1 THATS “ 
DuereRENT! 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 
duty or off, at work or play, you'll find it 
soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or burn. 
Years of careful testing and blending of eight 
of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 
perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


A PRODUCT Ob BML) MORRIS 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc. 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Absolutely 
Error-Proof with 


HUNTER 
Electro-Copyist 


for Drafting Room or General Office 


These days of multiple forms, extra copies, 
priority extensions, pile up office paper-work 
like never before! In drafting rooms, too, 
more and more tracings, blueprints, specifi- 
cations, shop instructions are needed—rush, 
Take the burden off your clerks and drafts- 
men — eliminate bottlenecks and hours of 
wasted time with this amazing new copying 
method. 

Hunter Electro-Copyist makes perfect du- 
plications of anything drawn, printed, typed 
or photographed, in a fraction of customary 
time! And it’s easy to use—has no dark- 
room, needs no lenses or focussing—so sim- 

le anyone can work it—fast ! Write us today 
or our new folder telling how you can jump 
roduction—save time and labor with Hunter 
Electro-Copyist ! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST,INC 
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stamps will be valid. While OPA has not 


| announced this as a precedent, it is likely 
| that similar overlap periods will be desig- 


nated at the end of future ration periods. 


Furniture 


Introduction of new patterns for wood 
furniture will be prohibited after Mar. 15, 
and on July 1 the number of existing pat- 
terns must be cut to 35% of those offered 
in September, 1941, or to 24 patterns, 
whichever is greater. Use of iron and steel 
is permitted only for specified essential parts, 
and after July 1 is limited to a quarterly 
consumption of 124% of the cost value 
consumed in the base period—which may be 
cither the calendar year 1941, or any fiscal 
year ending between June 1, 1941 and May 
31, 1942. (Order L-260.) 

OPA has requested that, in planning re- 
ductions in patterns in conformance with 
this order, manufacturers preserve in their 
reduced lines proportionately as many low- 
and medium-priced items as they carried in 


the September, 1941, base period. 
Alcohol 


A completely revised price regulation on 
cthyl alcohol has been put into effect by 
OPA, covering producers’ sales of all formu- 
las, and of pure and undenatured alcohol, 
when sold in quantities of 50 gal. or more. 
Current ceilings for many grades are re- 
duced by the action. (Regulation 28, re- 
placing Revised Schedule 28.) 


Silver 


Manufacturers of nonessential civilian 


| products, who have been forbidden since 


last Oct. 1 to use any foreign silver, have 
row been restricted in their use of domestic 
silver also. Consumption of domestic silver 
for items on the restricted list is limited to 
one-half of all silver used in 1941 or 1942, 
whichever was higher. (Order M-199, as 
amended.) 


Underwear 


WPB has issued a limitation order on the 


| manufacture of knit underwear which, in 
| effect, will result in cach producer’s concen- 
| trating his output on those few styles and 
| fabrics for which his facilities are best suited. 


The order limits the number of different 
fabrics that may be used by a single pro- 


| ducer and restricts the number of models of 
| each type of garment he.may make. (Order 


L-247.) 


| Farm Equipment 


Sale of used wheel tractors, combines 
corn pickers, corn binders, and power-oper- 
ated hay balers in combination with farm 
commodities or other used farm equipment 
is prohibited by OPA in order to prevent 


| evasion of price ceilings on these items. 
| (Amendment 4 to Regulation 133.) 


| Canned Fruits and Vegetables 


Civilian supplies of canned goods from 
next summer's pack will be increased by an 
estimated 10,000,000 cases, mostly tomatoes 
and snap beans. The increase is accom- 
plished through changes in the percentages 


| of individual commodities that canners are 


Consolidated Chemical Industries, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Davis Emergency Equipment Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, Ohio 


1c, 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co, 

Inc. 

Chicago, III. 

Fairfield Mfg. Co. 
Lafayette, Ind. 

General Electric Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Kilby Steel Co. 
Anniston, Ala. 

Fred M. Link 

New York, N. Y. 

Oliver Farm Equipment Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 

The Patterson Screen Co. 
Towanda, Pa. 

The Sebastian Lathe Co. 
Covington, Ky. 

Solar Mfg. Corp. 

(Two plants) 

The Spun Steel Corp. 
Canton, Ohio 

Sprague Specialties Co. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Truscon Steel Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 

The Uchtorff Co. 
Davenport, Iowa 

Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

T. C. Wheaton Co. 
Millville, N. J. 
Winchargor Corp. 

(Two plants) 

(Names of winners of the Army-Navy 
award for excellence im production an- 
nounced prior to this new list will be 
found in previous issues of Business 


Week.) 


required to reserve for government purchase. 
(Food Distribution Order 22, replacing WPB 
Order M-86.) 


Ice Cream 


‘ Ice cream producers who adopt new for- 
mulas reducing butterfat content by more 
than 24% must reduce ceiling prices in ac- 
cordance with a method announced by OPA. 
The 24% exemption is allowed in order 
to compensate for higher production costs. 
(Amendment 119 to Supplementary Regu- 
lation 14.) 


Eggs 

OPA has announced cents-per-dozen max- 
imum prices on eggs at the wholesale and 
rctail levels. All types of eggs and egg de- 
rivatives, including fresh, frozen, and ined 
whole eggs, yolk, and albumen, are covered 
The wholesale ceilings, effective Mar. 6, atc 
ccmputed on the basis of basing point max 
mums and vary from month to month. The 
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Trade Routes in the Ze val Jil 


The airlines are doing two jobs today: For example, United Mainliners are 


operating regular scheduled flights over the Main Line Airway for passengers, 


mail and express; other United planes are operating military routes to foreign 
lands. Both of these vital war duties are helping them to prepare for new 
responsibilities . . . in the coming Age of Flight. 


Many of the earth’s resources lie 
isolated . .. untouched... awaiting an 
economical way to reach them. 


In the Age of Flight, the airplane will 
unlock these resources. For the airplane 
isa pioneer. It can chart the courses of 
trade routes to different lands. Railroads 
or highways may then be built . . . towns 
born to flourish . . . and the development 
of a new trade route completed. 
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Recently, a remote outpost on this 
continent was threatened. Great trans- 
port planes went into action. Guns, mu- 
nitions, soldiers, workmen, machinery 
were flown across miles of wastelands. 
A powerful air link was established. 


Meanwhile, a highway was started. 
Plans for a railroad were drawn up. 
Some day, buses, trucks, trains and 
planes will all.share with the already 


established steamship lines a profitable 
trade to that land of opportunity. 


When the war is won, this same expe- 
rience will be duplicated in other places 
throughout the world. United Mainlin- 
ers of the future will take to the skies 
on errands of peace—trail blazers of new 
and profitable trade routes—heralds of 
the Age of Flight. 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY x 


UNITED 


AIR a LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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INSULUX Glass Block are re- 
placing worn-out windows in 
thousands of America’s indus- 
trial plants today to keep them 
operating efficiently and eco- 
nomically. Little or no critical 
material is needed. 

Tests and actual installations 
ete that four-inch hollow glass 

lock wall construction provides 
insulation that saves a substantial 
amount of critical fuel oil or coal 
as compared with ordinary sash. 

Sturdy INSULUX panels keep 
out dust, dirt, moisture, and 
maintain privacy. They're fire- 
proof—noncombustible. Special 
prismatic-type block diffuse and 
direct daylight to deep interiors 
where it is needed. 

INSULUX Glass Block are 
available for immediate delivery, 
at economical pre-war prices. 
Write today for full details, and 
the name of the INSULUX dis- 
tributor nearest you. 

INSULUX Products Division, 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Dept. 84, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


IN SULUX" 


GLASS BLOCK 
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INSULUX panels simplify heating in this storage 
room of a large paper mill. Temperature is held 
even; humidity is controlled. Natural light is only 
daytime illumination. 


iges 


Every inch of floor space is usable in plants with 
INSULUX panels. Precision machines and deli- 
cate scale on wall next to light-transmitting areas 
are safe from outside dust, moisture, heat and cold. 


| of the retail outlet from 12% for 


retail ceilings, effective Mar. 1] . 
puted by use of fixed markups yey Pv 
wholesale maximums and vary wit! the «,, 
1 Stor 
with annual sales volume over $2° | (9 ta 


17% for independent retailers wit), anny, 


volume of $50,000 or less. (Regula: on 33: 
| wholesale, and Amendment 4 to R. -ulatio, 
} “ ] ° u 
| 268, retail.) 

Tires 

New passenger car tires of reclainied ryb. 
ber have been reserved exclusively for needed 
rcplacement on cars with a mileage sation of 
more than 560 monthly. This is a scquel ty 


the order removing all restrictions o1 recap 
ping of passenger car tires in order t reduce 
the demand for replacements (BW —Fe} 
27’43,p72). Used and recapped tires are stil 
available as replacements for cars with mile. 
age allowances of less than 560 month) 
(Amendment 13 to Ration Order |.) Ip 
a similar action, OPA has reduced the truck 
tire replacement quota for March and has 
increased the quota for recapping of truck 
tires. 


Paper Bags 


WPB has imposed standardization and 
simplification on the manufacture of gro 
cery and variety paper bags. The number of 
permissible bag sizes is cut from 284 to 117 
and certain other restrictions are specified 
Bags for export and those made to order 
for a specific product are exempted. (Order 
L-261.) 


Other Price Actions 


Specific dollar-and-cents ceilings on se 


| ondary iron and steel products, resulting in 


reductions of from 10% to 35% from pres 
ent maximum prices, are set by Amendment 
12 to Revised Schedule 49. . . . Temporary 
Regulation 29 sets ceilings on lettuce and 
spinach at all levels except the original 
grower. . . . Regulation 332 provides that 
savings in manufacturing costs of men’s and 


| boy’s pajamas resulting from compliance 


with WPB order L-169 must be passed on 


| te consumers. . . . Spinners of carded cotton 


yarn have been warned by OPA to refrain 
from putting more twist into yarn than that 
called for by buyers in order to take advan 


| tuge of premiums above ceiling prices that 


are allowed for increased twist 


Other Priority Actions 


, Amendment of Schedule I of Order 
L-236, further reducing the number ot 
builders’ finishing hardware items, cuts the 
total that may be made to approximately 
2.200. . . .Order L-266 establishes stnct 
control over sale and delivery of sterilizer 
equipment. . . . All allocation contro! ove 
silica gel is removed by revocation of Order 


M-219. . . . M-220 establishes surgical suture 
manufacturers as preferred purchasers ot 
sheep intestines. . . . Schedules V, V1, and 


VII of Order L-217 impose simplification 
measures on the manufacture of portabl 
concrete mixers, truck mixer-agitators, and 
dewatering and supply pumps, resulting 
an over-all 74% reduction in the number ot 
models and sizes. . . . The freeze on canned 
meat and fish has been interpreted to 0 
clude sales by restaurants to their customers 


| and to exclude all sales of canned poultry 
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The skin of freedom’s teeth 


When free America first struck back at 
totalityranny, Boeing Flying Fortresses* 
put teeth in our aerial offensive . 
smiting the enemy with death from the 
substratosphere. 

In the photograph above, you see the 
aluminum “skin” that covers the wings 
of the Boeing B-17. To speed the out- 
put of the thirty-two-ton Fortresses, 
aluminum alloy sheets were needed of 
greater dimension than it is practical to 
manufacture. 

On the machine pictured above, de- 
veloped by Boeing tooling engineers, 
standard aluminum alloy stock is auto- 


matically spot-welded into “super-sheets” 
up to 14 feet wide and any desired 
length. Many times faster than flush- 
riveting, the Boeing automatic feed spot- 
welding tables make 65 controlled welds 
a minute, enabling Boeing to meet the 
extremely high U. S. Army requirements 
while maintaining quantity production. 
And the elimination of rivets reduces 


“drag” and increases speed in flight. 


This is merely one of more than 
100,000 special tools and templates de- 
veloped by Boeing for the faster produc- 
tion of the Flying Fortress. Like many 
other Boeing-developed tools, it has 


been widely adopted by major aircraft 
manufacturers throughout America. 

And tooling is but one of more than 
twenty-five different fields of engineer 
ing activity at Boeing . . . fields which 
might seem, to the uninitiated, a far cry 
from Flying Fortresses, Stratoliners,* 
globe-girdling Clippers and other Boeing 
designed and Boeing-built airplanes. 

It is this diverse skill and experience 
in manufacturing, tooling, engineering 
research and design which will some da) 
make the phrase “Built by Boeing” a 
hall-mark of better products for free 
men in a better world. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“ne TERMS ‘FLYING FORTRESS** AND 
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WISH | HAD A 


lanniilee 


AT HOME, TOO! 


teks we bite 
id 
- 

Loo wc Sums 
For many years, Thermador Fan Type 
Portable Electric Heaters have been pro- 
viding comfort, convenience, and econ- 
omy for American homes and plants. 

Now they are essential in speeding 
up war production by improving indus- 
trial working conditions. Clean, com- 
pact, and safe, Thermador double-pur- 
pose units furnish warm air in winter— 
circulate cool air in summer. Flameless, 
fumeless. Thermator Heaters are avail- 
able on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt A. C. 
service, 1650 watts capacity, or 230-volt 
A. C. in capacities up to 5000 watts, 


Write today for 
Catalog B-12-2 


4. 
THERMADOR 
—», 

XZ Clee APPLIANCES 


THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MFG 
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MARKETING 


Menu Rationing 


Restaurant food portions 
and frills will be cut under an 
impending order. FDA will op- 
erate the program. 


Don’t count on walking into a restau- 

rant a few weeks hence and sitting down 
to a seven-course feast when the ra- 
tioned cupboard is bare at home. By 
that time, the Dept. of Agriculture’s 
Food Distribution Administration will 
have limits on sizes and portions of 
meals in every eating place—down to the 
last hot dog stand. 
@ Morale Factor Involved—The depart- 
ment is stepping in mainly for morale 
reasons and will control the limitation 
program (not yet completely framed) 
on its own, not through OPA. Gist of 
the regulation: Restaurant meals must 
be whittled down to the size of average 
home meals so that the eater-out has 
no advantage over the eater-in. 

Authorities feel that food equaliza- 
tion cannot be accomplished by ration- 
ing alone. “Fair shares” are a sham if 
restaurateurs give favored patrons more 
than one cup of coffee while unknowns 


SEEDS OF SPRING 


Issuance of rationing rules and the 
threat of other food shortages ahead 
explain the booming business that 
seed stores like those in Washington, 
D. C., are doing as the planting sea- 
son approaches, Last year, most peo- 
ple had a tongue-in-cheek attitude 


toward the Victory garden idea, and 


a 


get barely a demitasse. Simila 
would be nothing to prevent a 
establishment from serving f 
Sundays and fasts the rest of t! 
e Frills Must Go—So FDA’s , 
and retail branch two months 
gan a series of meetings with tl 
to work out a special order. R 
teurs frankly were cynical about ; ine 
tary program, contending it wo fail 
because competition would o\ 
good intentions. Hence there’! 
formal order limiting the size of ineqls 
and banning such frills as both a fish 
and a meat course, both soup and ap- 
petizer, and similar gastronomic 1 
dundancies on the same menu. 
Plenty of trade education will pre- 
cede the order’s application. The de- 
partment doesn’t want a lot of un- 
witting violations, nor does it want to go 
into the police business on a mammoth 
scale. Furthermore, restaurant propric 
tors will be given a chance to determin¢ 
whether the order is a blessing (in that 
it will stretch a given supply of food), 
or whether it will create a bothersome 
competitive situation for quality restau- 
rants (in that they may lose the ad- 
vantage of elaborate cuisine). In short, 
a shakedown period is necessary. 
@ December Is the Base—Meanwhilc, 
actual restaurant rationing of processed 


ie 


ae | 


that was all right with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which suddenly, 
after sponsoring the plan, began to 
worry about the possible depletion 
and waste of vital supplies of fertiliz- 
ers by amateur farmers. This year, 
the department can breathe more 
easily, for it has a Victory fertilizer for 
the city farmers—one that contains a 
minimum of the scarce nitrogen. 
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foods starts this month under OPA 
auspices. For bigger hotels, boarding 
houses, and eating establishments of all 
types, the allotment will be 0.6 ~ - 
ation point per person (as against 0. 
ne vrivate ipaiveduals), based on the 
number of persons served in December, 
942 

The December base, however, is not 
entirely a limiting factor, but is rather 
, convenience in determining the gen- 
eral size Of each establishment's allot- 
ment. If-more meals are served than in 
December, extra points will be given. 
Simultaneously, coffee and sugar ra- 
tioning has been combined with the 
rocessed foods program. The new 
sugar allotment is 0.03 Ib. per person, 
while the coffee allotment is 0.013 Ib., 
both based on December, 1942, servings. 
e Soldiers’. Food Exempt—Incidentally, 
to keep railroads from using up their 
recious allotments on troops in transit, 
OPA has worked out a special deal for 
them whereby processed. foods, coffee, 
and sugar served to soldiers on duty are 
retrieved for civilian use. Soldiers sign 
receipts good for additional rations. 


OUTDOOR BOARDS HIT 


The National Roadside Council, com- 
posed principally of clubwomen, which 
has campaigned for several years against 
outdoor advertising that mars the land- 
scape along national highways, was 
elated last week over a unanimous de- 
cision of the Vermont Supreme Court 
upholding a state law regulating the dis- 
play boards. 

The court argued that posting of such 
advertising is essentially a use of the 
public thoroughfare rather than of priv- 
ate property, and that there exists no 
inherent right to use the highways for 
commercial purposes. Therefore per- 
mission may be granted or withheld by 
the state as in the case of bus and trolley 
franchises. 

The decision concedes that a property 
owner may lease space for outdoor ad- 
vertising panels so long as there is no 
law forbidding it. But if the state enacts 
such a law the court denies the right of 
a property owner to lease his highway 
property for commercial advertising un- 
less such advertising applies solely to 
business on the property. 


10% LESS EACH WEEK 


For years “automatic reduction,” the 
sales policy of scheduled price cutting 
on slow-moving merchandise, has been 
a principal delight of Boston bargain 
hunters at Filene’s department store. 

Last week New York’s Lord & Taylor 
came forth with a new version of the 
principle in a shop designed to compete 
with auctions, antique shops, and 
second-hand stores. Antique furniture, 
mirrors, accessories, and objects of art 
for sale in the new “Going-Going- 
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Full Value 
JY er tely 


That's why the most dependable and 
trouble-free asset a man leaves is his life 


insurance. 


And usually, of all his possessions, this was 
the easiest for him to acquire. 


May we assist you? 


That’s why Douglas Fir Plywood 
is being used to build 5,000,000 
of them for our armed forces! 


® Versatile Douglas Fir Plywood has proven 
ideal for scores of wartime jobs because it 
combines advantages no other moterial 
offers. Many of these jobs are illustrated 
by actual photographs in our new War Use 
Folder. Write for your free copy today 
learn why —oafter Victory—Douglas Fir 


Plywood will serve you better and in more 


ways than ever before. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEELI 


FOOT-LOCKERS MUST BE RUGGED! 


nong the companies 
making these chests is 


on, Seattle Luggage Corp 
= 
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MAKING HEAVY BOMBERS LIGHT 


Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an important part 


The lighter the bomber itself, the bigger 
its bomb load. So America’s air might is 
muscled with modern metals—aluminum, 
magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum and 
others—that are miracles of both strength 
and lightness. In the bombers above, for 
instance, motor weight per horse power 
is barely over a pound—down from 12.7 
Ibs. per h.p. at Kitty Hawk. 

Buell Dust Recovery Systems play an 
important part in the process of trans- 
muting ore into these vital metals. In- 
stalled in conjunction with pulverizers, 
kilns, roasters and sintering furnaces, 
Buell cyclones recover for re-use virtu- 
ally 100% of the critical material that 
would otherwise escape in the flue gases 
—a saving that mounts up to thousands 
of tons annually. 

The high efficiency of Buell Dust Re- 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


BUY WAR BONDS AND MAKE THE AXIS BITE THE DUST 
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covery Systems is due to the van Ton- 
geren cyclone—an ingenious design fea- 
ture found only in Buell equipment. Long 
life, low operating cost, negligible main- 
tenance and unlimited capacity are other 
important advantages that have made 
Buell Dust Recovery Systems first choice 
with so many great industrial concerns. 


Gone” shop will be reduced }, 19.; 
each week. Lord & Taylor’s ianag. 
ment remains understandably JUivo. 
cal about what happens at the end of 
ten weeks when the merchandise woul 
have to be given away if the policy wer 
carried to its logical conclusion 

Under the 10%-less-each-week policy. 
the customers bid against time. Thy 
shopper who hopes to pick up a George 
II walnut card table or six Heppclwhite 
drawing room chairs for next to noth. 
ing risks losing them to the custome 
whose offer is met by the current week's 
10% reduction. 

With shortages impending in prac. 
tically every line of merchandise, stor 
men hope to be able to maintain , 
large stock of old furniture ringing 
from $5 to $5000 in initial price. One 
source of supply will be sale of per. 
sonal possessions and estates which 
must be liquidated. This, store execu. 
tives say, will provide a means of selling 
property quietly at a fair price without 
the “embarrassing publicity” of a pub- 
lic auction. 


MarmolaHitAgain 


The weight-reducer loses 
another round in its fight for 
life but still refuses to toss in 
the towel. 


The federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has won another round in its 
long battle to remove Marmola, 
weight-reducing preparation, from the 
self-medication market. At Madison, 
Wis., Federal Judge Patrick Stone ruled 
in favor of the FDA in a seizure case 
started in the spring of 1939 when the 
government filed a libel against 62 pack- 
ages of Marmola (BW—Oct.25'41,p50). 
@ Appeal Is Certain—The Federal Trade 
Commission already has won a Supreme 
Court verdict for an order that virtually 
prohibits advertisement of this product 
for self-medication use. rer be- 
fore it can be eliminated completely 
from the market, the high court must 


uphold Judge Stone’s decision. ‘The 


Raladam Co. of Detroit, distributor 
of Marmola, is certain to appeal the 
case. ! 
On the basis of its recommended 
dosage, Marmola provides users with 
two grains of dessicated thyroid every 
day. This ingredient has the effect of 
increasing the metabolism of the human 
body—the rate by which the body uti- 
lizes food. In this manner, it reduces 
weight. 
e The Dangers Cited—FDA contend 
this action might endanger the user’ 
health. Thus the drug allegedly is 2 
“dangerous one,” to be sold only on 4 
prescription. Marmola attorneys claim 
that labeling makes it adequately | clear 
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: ENEMY AGENT. 
pack- » 
p50 . 
Trade 
preme ; . ; d 
‘tually Only a jagged piece of glass, or maybe a rusty nail. Here at Tobe our special task is to 
‘oduct I So ington: ; er produce Little Things called Tobe 
t, be insignificant you hardly notice it. . . Capacitors. They are used by the 
letely | But watch out! ~ : Army and Navy in many ways, as 
must S . as ae rt of electrical circuits that rr 
The It’s on enemy business, lurking in ambush, keen as a saboteur to destroy. —— we iy cannalt vm lift under 
vr You won’t win a medal for picking it up. all operating conditions. «+» Modestly, 
aliens Res ; we believe that in making ever- 
onded mt TOS Mey save a tae... increasing numbers of Tobe Capaci- 
with @@ And tires are material of war, wanted in Africa, needed on the Alcan Road. tors we're doing one more Little 
every ~s / Thing that will help achieve the 
aa So remember! This is one of the Little Things that’s a Big Thing. Big Thing we're all after. 
uman §} When everybody does it! QedTSCHMANy, 
v ut . 
duces One hundred thirty-two million Americans all together . . . y 
aiid Saving, serving, sacrificing—doing the Little Things that add up to Victory! 
user's 
is a 


claim’ A SMALL PART IN VICTORY TODAY—A BIG PART IN INDUSTRY TOMORROW 
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just who should use the product and 
ow it should be taken, that it is safe 
for normal, healthy persons. 

In addition, they contend that FDA 

was motivated by a desire to rule all self- 
medication products off the market. 
This, they charge, is contrary to the in- 
tent of Congress in enacting the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic act, which was de- 
signed to make self-medication safe, 
rather than eliminate it. 
@ Marmola’s Long History—The name 
Marmola has been a cause celebre for 
more than 15 years. Supreme Court’s 
failure to uphold an original Federal 
Trade Commission order against the 
product’s advertising started the ball 
rolling for amendment of the old food 
and drugs law and the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The old food and 
drugs law did not include jurisdiction 
over preparations for the reduction of 
weight. 

As soon as the new Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was passed, and the fed- 
eral trade law was amended, both agen- 
cies started after Marmola, whose name 
had figured prominently in the five years 
of deliberation leading to revision of 
federal drug regulatory statutes. Trial 
of the Food and Drug Administration’s 
seizure was held in the fall of 1941, but 
the decision wasn’t handed down until 
last week. 


FDA Sustained 


Supreme Court upholds 
agency's right to set farina 
standards and control labeling 
of product. 


The Food and Drug Administration 
came out on top this week in the first 
Supreme Court test of the federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 1938. At 
stake was the question of whether FDA 
could issue standards of identity for 
“farina” and “enriched farina” that had 
the net effect of ruling off the market 
a wholesome, healthful, truthfully la- 
beled product which had been sold for 
years prior to the promulgation of the 
standards. 

e Specifications on en standard for 
plain farina provided that no vitamins 
or minerals could be added to any 
product sold under this name, or to an 
roduct sold under any name which 
ooked like or tasted like farina. The 
standard for enriched farina said that 
a manufacturer had to add specified 
quantities of vitamin B,, niacin, and 
iron to farina before it could be called 
enriched farina. This standard also said 
that a manufacturer could add vitamin 


how to use economical 
direct fired heating 


where coal is the available fuel 


per heating 


output. 


War-time savings—in critical metals—labor hours of installation 
and maintenance—in fuel and its transportation are so important 
as to demand thorough investigation. 

Those considering conversion to coal heat or new building to be 
heated with coal are welcome to copies of Dravo booklets 505 and 506. 


DRAVO CORPORATION - Dravo Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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industrial plants by means of direct 
fired warm air heaters fired with gas or 
oil has long been an accepted, economical practice. Now coal fired 
models are available for automatic bin or hopper feed stokers, hard 
or soft coal, in capacities of 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 B.t.u. per hour 


D and calcium to enriched far 
vided the manufacturer first ad 
required B,, niacin, or iron. 
‘or ten years Quaker Oats hj 
marketing a farina enriched y 
min D. The government admit 
was a wholesome, healthful, 
labeled product but argued 
could not be marketed under th 
standard because something h 
added to plain farina; nor could 
D be used in enriched farina, tlic go. 
ernment contended, unless B,, niacin 
and iron also were included. Quake 
said that it did not want to add thes 
three other elements; it only wanted t; 
add vitamin D. 
eFDA Accused—Going to the Circuit 
Court, Quaker argued that FDA ha 
acted unreasonably in failing to pro. 
vide a standard for a plain farina ep. 
triched only with vitamin D. In a dec. 
sion so broad that it threatened to upset 
the whole food standardization program 
provided by the Food, Drug, and Cox. 
metic Act, the Seventh Circuit Cour 
sided with Quaker. 

Contending that food standardization 

is meaningless unless manufacturers can 
be forced to stick to enrichment form. 
las regarded by the government to be 
in the interest of the consumer, FDA 
appealed to the Supreme Court. The 
government contended that consumers 
would be hopelessly confused if every 
manufacturer was permitted to put out 
his own idea of an enriched product, 
including only those vitamins and min- 
erals that he wished to put in. 
@ Basic Questions—The Supreme Court 
said the basic questions were whether 
indiscriminate enrichment would con- 
fuse consumers, and whether there was 
substantial evidence produced at the 
standard hearings to support this con- 
clusion. Reiterating the principle that 
the judiciary cannot substitute its judg- 
ment for that of administrative agen- 
cies in regard to the factual basis for 
government regulations, the Supreme 
Court upheld the farina standards and 
said that the lower court was merely 
trying to substitute its own judgment 
for FDA’s judgment as to the effect of 
indiscriminate enrichment on the con- 
sumer. 


NYLON SALE PLAN BANNED 


Thwarted merchants once more are 
looking for a technique by which they 
can safely distribute rare stocks of nylon 
hosiery. Two eastern department stores 
thought they had a patriotic answer 
last month when they made customers 
eligible to buy nylons by purchase of 
war bonds (BW—Feb.20’43,p94). 

But last week both the Treasury De- 
partment and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration cracked down. Under 
OPA’s nylon hosiery order and under 
the General Maximum Price Reguls- 
tion “combination” transactions ai 
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The Gun 
that sprang 


from nowhere 


OMEWHERE this minute, as you read this, an 
S enemy of America is looking into the barrel 
of a gun from nowhere. 

A miracle gun, if you please, that would 
still be a useless hunk of unshaped steel wait- 
ing to be machined—except for a discovery of 
scientists in a United States Steel laboratory. 

What was the discovery? The secret of mak- 

‘Os ing two gun barrels in the same time it takes 
. Cos to make one. 
Court Imagine what this means. Arms are flowing 
to our soldiers in constantly increasing quan- 
ization tities. One factory, for example, reports that 
CTs Can it will make two years’ output of gun barrels 
formu- in one year! 
to be And as if that weren’t dramatic enough, 
. FDA these same men of steel have accomplished a 
. The§% similar miracle in the art of bomb making. 
sumers Shaping bombs while still white hot metal. 
Finishing the bomb casing in minutes instead 
of hours. 
roduct, Steel landing fields have been invented to 
d min cut the time of making an airport to mere 
hours! Helmets for America’s soldiers that 
Court stop a .45 automatic bullet ...Tanks of 
hether §§ tougher steels ... Ways to make machine gun 
d con-§ bullets faster than ever before. 
i. be What you can expect after the war 
is con The world we live in will be years ahead of 
le that {% itself because of new war-born steel inventions. 
s judg: Noother material rivalssteel’s useful qualities. 
> agen U-S-S Steels have gone to war in tanks, in 
isis for planes, in ships, in bullets. They’ll be back 
ipreme J better than ever. You'll find these U-S-S 
ds and trade-marked steels building a new and greater 
merely { America in the peace years to come. 


“ “ “ 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM. 


PANY - BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS 
STEEL CO) ‘TION + CO) STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE 
FENCE IN - FEDERAL ING & DRY DOCK COM- 


PANY + NA’ TUBE COMP. * OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 

TENNESSEE TRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR 

ALLOY STEEL IRPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 

re are COMPANY - STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVER. 

h they SAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
nylon 
stores 
answet 
tomers 
1ase of 


). 
IT) De- 


Under eee eae Ex: 
under UNITED 
money you loan builds America’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come ... for new STATE 5 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


Le esac STEEL 


Painted with the cooperation 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. 


Built to honor Pharaoh, the pyramids 
of Egypt are, more than anything 
else, monuments to muscle. Unaided 
by engines, men moved huge blocks 
of stone weighing 50 tons and more 
into their proper places. To raise 
these stones so far above ground level, 
workmen had to construct—and after- 
wards completely remove — earthen 
ramps thousands of feet long, up 
which they pushed and pulled the tre- 
mendous loads. 

Since Pharaoh’s time, the search for 
mechanical power and better ways of 
applying it has gone on unceasingly. 
For the past quarter century, the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company has contrib- 
uted to one phase of this search—the 
application of industrial clutches. As 
a result of our constant program of 


research and development, Twin Disc 


Twin Dise Power Take-Offs transmit 
the power which enables modern cranes 
to handle enormous loads. Smooth op- 
erating heavy duty friction clutches, 
enclosed in housings, deliver full torque 
and horsepower, 
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MONUMENTS TO 


Wurcle 


is a familiar name in the oilfields, in 
the logging camps, in agriculture and 
in various material handling equip- 
ment as well as in land and water 
transportation. 

Each day still brings new problems 
involving the linkage of driving and 
driven units. Helping to solve these 
problems remains one of our major 
responsibilities even though today our 
production facilities are largely de- 
voted to supplying war needs. 

We invite manufacturers to draw 
on our quarter of a century of expe- 
rience in designing and building 
clutches to fit a variety of jobs—to 
assure still better performance in the 
new products now under considera- 
tion. Twin Disc CLutcH Com- 
PANY, 1402 Racine Street, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


. 


Twil a DISC 


CLUTCHES AND’/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
‘F™ 


illegal. These prohibitions w: 


| nally established to prevent vic 


price controls by forcing the 
of long profit items in order t 
scarce merchandise. The Jus 


| partment has also traditional! 
| askance at such forced com 
| sales. 


Washington is afraid that 
nylon-for-bonds program wi 
checked, the precious hosiery 


| as other scarce goods would ul! mately 


be available only to top income group 
with capital enough to buy a quire 


| quota of bonds. 


The Treasury strongly disapprove 
the practice as one of “questionabk 
propriety, although undoubted!) py. 
sued with the best of motives.” 


Cellophane Seal 


| Carbon dioxide replace; 
air in double-walled package 
substituted for Pliofilm in a 
growing number of uses. 


A new partnership of cellophane and 

carbon dioxide gas is enabling coffee 
roasters to put their product on the con- 
sumer’s table in ‘“‘vacuum freshness,” 
despite two wartime casualties: metal 
containers and Goodyear’s chlorinated 
rubber film, Pliofilm. 
e Gas Replaces Air—The primary causes 
of deterioration of coffee between the 
time of roasting and the time of use are 
air and moisture. In the double-walled 
paper container now coming into wide- 
spread use, carbon dioxide, an incrt gas, 
replaces the air in the bag, and as the 
bag is airtight and moistureproof, the 
contents are effectively protected. 

The inert-gas-and-paper-bag idea of 
sealing flavor in, and air and moisture 
out, was originated by Thomas M. Royal 
& Co. of Philadelphia, which began 


SHORT TORCH 


There will be no match shortage- 
only shorter matches. A WPB order to 
clip from +, in. to $ in. from wooden 
matches after Mar. 27 is expected to 
save about 7,000,000 b. ft. in 1943. 
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=a Wea =. “Ditto helped cut shipping 
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val “a time in half!” 


) wide- 


crt gas, gy 4 = B. F. GOODRICH co. 
as the , ae Bs, This is the time to save time! Do it with Ditto! So 


‘ the important are Ditto Systems to saving time that, 
ica of ~ everywhere, industries are reporting production 
prt 2i5 ~ ™ records due to Ditto one-typing systems. One 
re —— ’ — shipbuilder is making ship production history by 
"1 8 ‘Saar a constructing 40 ships from one set of Ditto records. 
“— Practically every war plane in service was built 
through Ditto’s assistance! No matter whether yours 

is a prime or subcontract, you can do the job faster 

and without errors if you employ Ditto Systems! 


DITTO SERVES ALL OPERATING PHASES! 


PRODUCTION departments depend on quick, accurate 
action. Get orders into the shop 36 hours faster using the 
Ditto Parts Order Method. 
PURCHASING departments find Ditto Systems are tre- 
mendous time savers. Ditto 2 one ig bid requests, purchase 
orders, delivery requests through one writing! Gets raw 

ials into your plant ten days earlier. 
PAYROLL records can all be obtained through one single 
writing with Ditto Systems. Eliminates re-writing—is 
positively error-proof! 
GRDER-SHIING . ‘ mae ne fe job faster a 
greater accuracy. order and shipping copies, all in- 
voice copies and sales analysis slips are obtained from 
a single typing ofa single sheet. 

» 


0 Os ” 
tage DITTO MACHINES are available only to 

rder to war industries —no restrictions on supplies, 

ooden DITTO, Inc., 629 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
ted to MANUFACTURERS of BUSINESS MACHINES and SUPPLIES 
45, 
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selling its “Flav-O-Tainer” bag, built on 
this principle, to coffee roasters three 
years ago. Into the bag, the roaster 
poured heavier-than-air CO, along with 
the coffee. Though airtight after heat 
sealing, the Plioflm lining permitted 
the passage of CO, leaving ultimately a 
partial vacuum 97% free, according to 
the manufacturer, of the damaging ef- 
fects of air. The outer paper bag pro- 
vided physical protection and carried 
the printed package design. 

@ Cellophane Substituted—When Plio- 
film went off the market last year, con- 
tinued use of the Flav-O-Tainer package 
was threatened. It was found, however, 
that a moistureproof, heat-sealing type 


How a BAKER CRANE TRUCK solved 


of cellophane possessed similar proper- 
ties, and this was substituted. More 
than 50 brands of coffee are now packed 
in the Flav-O-Tainer bag, among them 
Ehlers, Gill’s Hotel Special, LaTour- 
aine, Montgomery’s Rival Blue, Farmer 
Bros., and JFG. 

In addition, the shortage of metal 
containers has opened up large new mar- 
kets. The package is now used by Gen- 
eral Baking Co. for cookies, H. J. Heinz 
Co. for chili con carne, Malt Diastase 
Co. for spray dried malt, Skinner & 
Eddy for dehydrated vegetables, the 
Davis Cleaver Produce Co. for frozen 
eggs, the Peter, Cailler, Kohler Swiss 
Chocolate Co. for chocolate powders, 


a tough problem for Bailey Meter Co. 


PROBLEM: To obtain greatly 
increased production without 
external plant expansion. 
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Baker: 


SOLUTION: Utilization of overhead 
space by constructing mezzanine 
floors, and substituting Baker 
Truck for traveling craneways re- 
moved. Also saves time and space 
at other points throughout plant, 


This Baker crane truck handles a wide variety of castings, bar stock and other 
materials—from incoming carriers, in plant and warehouse and to shipping. 
Besides substituting for removed overhead cranes, it assists in the erection of 
control panels, tiers material for conserving 
space in storage, and performs a wide variety 
of operations which were not anticipated when 
truck was purchased. Thus production was 
increased without increasing plant size. 
Baker may solve similar problems for you. Check 
with us now for current or post-war needs. 
BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the Baker-Raulang Co., 2164 West 25th St, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corp., Led. 


Bmall parts in standard bowes are tiered 
Baker Truck to conserve space. 
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the Penn Tobacco Co. for toba 
senberg Bros. for prunes (wet), : 
ous locker storage plants for 
foods. National Foam Co. is u 
package for fire extinguisher ch 
while government arsenals are 
ing it for the protection of met 
for airplanes, ordnance, and radi 
@ Bags Plentiful—The paper-ce! 
bags are relatively plentiful; no 
rating is required, except for v« 
delivery. Packing can be handle 
isting equipment, with onl) 
changes. Sealing machinery is so 
more difficult to obtain. 


Butter Extenders 


Old and new products ge 
ready for a big play in helping 
to stretch short butter supplies 
by doubling volume. 


A test campaign soon will 

launched through Chicago newspaper 
and car cards to introduce ‘Spread. 
Mor,” a new product offered by Cu: 
tiss Candy Co. to “make one pound of 
butter do a two-pound job.” Spreat. 
Mor combines _ gelatinized 
powdered buttermilk, rennet, salt, and 
coloring. Stir half a 10¢ package of it 
into a pint of lukewarm milk, blend 
this mixture with a pound of softened 
butter, and you get a spread equaling 
two pounds of butter in volume, if not 
in nutritive value. 
@ Popularity Established—The futur 
for butter extenders is indicated by the 
success of “Double Mix,” introduced 
by Double Mix, Inc. last June, when 
butter was anything but scarce. Dis 
tributors say it sells as readily in high 
class groceries as in outlets serving lov 
income groups. 

Double Mix consists of rennet, bi. 
carbonate of soda, salt, and coloring 
For the convenience of those who can 
buy only a quarter-pound of butter at 
a time, the 10¢ package comes in the 
form of eight tablets—one for cach 
quarter-pound. Milk is added in the 
ratio of one pint to a pound. 


starch, 


‘@Old Products Come Forth—!'ollow- 


ing this lead, the Junket Folks Co. is 
advertising its 58-year-old Junket Rennet 
Tablets as a butter extender. Because 
women long have known and used thes 
tablets fqr making uncooked, cggles 
custards, the company feels that it wont 
be hard to sell the idea of using them 
to stretch butter. 

Another well known product that’ 
being boosted aboard the bandwago 
is Knox’s Plain Sparkling Gelatin. Kno: 
recommends mixing a package of it 
gelatin with a 144-0z. can of evaporated 
milk (or a pint of fluid milk), thea 
blending it with a pound of butter t 
get two pounds of spread. 
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Little Man Loses Out 
The smaller the merchant, the less his stock. Roughly, that's the picture 
revealed by Census Bureau inventory data on independents at year-end. 
Percentage Change Inventories, 
Dec, 31, 1942 vs. Dec. 31, 1941 
Sales Total a Stores with 1942 sales of — —s 
1942 all $100,000 $50,000 $20,000 $10,000 
vs. size $200,000 to to to to Under 
Aind of Business 1941 = groups §=and over $200,000 $100,000 $50,000 $20,000 $10,000 
OTANI as a5 5.0:09.09.0 +14 +0 +4 - 5 -4 — 3 -—4 - 8 
Food Group.......... +20 +3 + 1 +4 +4 + 3 + 3 —1 
Grocery Stores (with- 
out fresh meats).. +22 +0 +1 +1 + 2 -2 -1 — 1 
Combination Stores 
(groceries, meats). +18 +3 -—2 + 3 +4 + 5 +6 -2 
Eating and Drinking... +25 +44 +44 +51 +49 +35 +32 +19 
General Stores (with 
a és ws sce +21 -—4 — 7 -— 7 +0 -1 -— 4 -— 1 
Filling Stations....... -7 —11 + § —15 —17 —17 - 9 —34 
Drug Stores.......... +17 + 2 +11 — 1 +1 + 2 - 1 - 1 
Department Stores.... +16 + 6 + 6 + 4 none none none one 
Dry Goods and General +29 +1 +7 +0 +1 -1 — 3 -—4 
Apparel Group..... +22 +10 +14 +10 + 6 + § 2 + 1 
Men's clothing.... +19 +10 +16 +8 +8 +2 — 1 — 6 
Family clothing. . +21 +7 +11 +9 +5 +4 — 3 + 5 
Women’s ready-to 
ae +22 +15 +17 +12 +6 +12 +16 +22 
er + 6 + 3 +14 +4 +8 + 3 — 9 
a are . +6 -1 +3 2 -% = % - 6 a3 
Furniture-Household- 
Radio Group...... oe - 3 + 2 - 3 -8 —13 —i2 —24 
Furniture Stores.. + 2 +4 +11 + 1 —4 -9 5 ee | 
Lumber-Building- 
Hardware Group.... + 2 —14 -11 —16 —17 —17 —17 16 
Hardware........ +10 —12 -9 —13 13 —12 —11 15 
Lumber-Building 
Materials Dealers. — 1 —16 —i1 —18 —21 —24 —25 —27 
Motor-vehicle Dealers. —70 —93 —94 —94 ~-27 —25 —39 -29 
* Without motor-vehicle dealers. 


Brown's Surprise 


Canners set back on their 
heels by Brown's blessing for 
grade labeling. Battle to free 
next year’s pack assured. 


OPA’s new boss, Prentiss Brown, has 

made it abundantly clear that he wants 
the 1943 pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables labeled according to govern- 
ment grades. 
Statement Erases Doubts—OPA _is- 
sued a regulation to that effect several 
weeks ago (GMPR 306), but anti-grade 
labelers were half inclined to believe 
that some of Henderson’s old “‘reform- 
ers” had slipped one over on Brown 
when he was too new to know better, 
and that he would repent later (BW— 
Jan.30°43,p18). However, Brown af- 
firmed his faith with fervor. Said he: 


Unless we tie price to grade, it would 
be necessary to price canned products 
at the processor Lov on the basis of a 
complex formula such as OPA used 
for last year’s pack. Only by flat pricing 
by grades can wide variations in quality 
and costs resulting from the packing 
of ungraded products from ungraded 
fruits and vegetables be reduced to 
understandable terms for price-control 
purposes. By requiring grade labeling, 
OPA makes it possible to set uniform 
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dollar-and-cents ceiling prices at the 
processor level and to carry these ccil- 
ings through to the final consumer. 


e The Coming Battle—To this state- 
ment the majority of canners are reply- 
ing with a snort. They know they can’t 
get out of putting grades on the 1943 
pack, but they will try to change the 
situation before 1944. To strengthen 
their case, they also plan to complain 
that OPA’s new tactics of cutting profits 
by cutting price ceilings (BW —Feb.20 
"43,p16) will prove an undue hardship. 

Biggest hope of the dissident bloc is 
an investigation proposed by Rep. 
Charles A. Halleck to see whether grade 
labeling, standardization, simplification, 
and concentration are necessary, or 
whether they are simply the brain- 
children of the so-called reform element. 
@ Fund Squeeze Possible—What seems 
more likely is that retailers, food proc- 
essors, and farmers will try to gang up 
on OPA when its budget comes due. 
Brown may get some leniency, but he 
will be expected to clean house. 

The canners and their allies now say 
that J. Kenneth Galbraith, administra- 
tor, and C. David Ginsburg, general 
counsel—both stalwarts from the Hen- 
derson regime—are the real powers be- 
hind the OPA throne. If Brown shakes 
himself free from their alleged in- 
fluences, they believe things will be 
better. That’s the current hope, and 
that’s how the strategy will be planned. 


' There is no 


RED mercury 


R countless years men have tried 
to color pure mercury for use in 
thermometers but none has ever 
succeeded. So the red-reading mercury 
in an American thermometer, which 
appears as a broad red stripe for easy 
and instantaneous reading, is an illu- 
sion—but a very practical one. The 
mercury we use is acid-cleaned and 
triple-distilled so that it will not stick 
to the glass and split the column. 
Accuracy is a basic quality of all fine 
thermometers but dependable long- 
continued accuracy is a special attri- 
bute of all American thermometers. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording ther- 
mometers are made for every possible industrial 
use to record temperatures from minus 60° to 
plus 1000° above zero and are supplied graduated 
in Fahrenheit or Centigrade. Write for desired 
information. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors every- 
where. Write tothem or tous for fullinformation, 


ANIERICAN 


b2| Industrial Instruments 


TRADE MARK 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of ‘American’ industrial instruments, Hancock Valves, 
Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves, 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 
ond other lifting specialties, 


BELGIAN 
HORSES 


for 


City Delivery — 
Save Rubber, Gas and 


Steel for our Armed Forces 


@ Their great pulling power, easy-keeping 
qualities, gentle disposition and attractive color 
make gians especially desirable for short-haul delivery 
in our Cities. Our Belgian Breeders have good horses for 
sale at reasonable prices. 

Meet the restrictions on gasoline and tires by delivering 
with Belgian horses. 

For the illustrated 1943 Belgian Review, the illustrated 
nm a Booklet, list of members and other information, 
write 


Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of America 
H. J. Brant, Dept. BW, Wabash, Indiana 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospects in 
Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Feb.6’43,p70). 


© Boston—W ork-weck extension will have a 
more marked effect here during coming 
months than in most regions. New England 
early was pinched for labor due to high 
degree of industrialization initially and to 
the early upsurge of war work. The effect 
lately has been to hamper the big shoe, 
cotton, woolen, and related industries. 
Overtime in these lines will help production 
and, incidentally, jump siieilis-aapunielle 
in consumer-goods—in Rhode Island, eastern 
Massachusetts, and southern Maine and New 
Hampshire. 

Meanwhile, war work mounts—that is, 
manufacturing. Northern military camps are 
few, and construction even in 1942 was at 
a lower level than 1941, due to a large back- 
log of unused plant floor-space. Providence 
shipbuilding will spurt, as has Boston’s more 
recently, and Portland’s most spectacularly. 
Springfield, Vt.-Claremont, N. H., and Bath- 
Hallowell, Me., typify smaller arms centers. 


@ New York—Constant improvement in 
New York City’s holding of war contracts— 
both in metalworking and in apparel—is 
attributable to procurement agency desire 
to employ labor surpluses and to utilize 
small firms; both considerations apply with 
especial force to the metropolis. As a result 
of this, and of military inductions, unem- 
ployed rolls are being whittled. But, em- 
ployment in nonwar work also is declining. 

Outside the city, employment and income 
conditions are more nearly typical of the 
rest of the nation. Farm income in Upstate 
New York almost kept pace with the coun- 
try-wide average during 1942, and most 
cities there will be hit by manpower diffi- 
culties during 1943; indeed, they may cut 
into dairy and other farm output. Northern 
New Jersey’s bevy of war centers is con- 
tinually lifting activity, not only in ship- 
building and aircraft engine work, but also 
in electrical machinery and chemicals. 


@ Philadelphia—War production plans call 
for further huge hirings during the next year, 
yet nearly all cities in this Reserve district 
anticipate labor shortages within the next 
six months. Extension of hours will help 
a bit, for, though output is generally of 
from year-ago levels in such 40-hour lines 
as silk, cottons, woolens, hosiery, carpets, 
apparel, cigars, etc., employment 

large. Payrolls will be lifted, as in the anthra- 
cite area of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre. 
There, because of a slight rise in output, 
pay increases, and overtime payments, total 
wage income runs 40% higher than last 
year’s. 

Reason that the manpower situation is so 
uniform from city to city, despite differ 
ences in intensity of arms concentration, is 
the relative mobility of workers through 
migration in this densely populated region. 
This has also accelerated the drain of labor 
from farms throughout the region. 
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© Cleveland—Because this district, “Ameri- 
ca’s Ruhr,” contributes nearly half the na- 
tion’s steel and coal, production trends 
here are of especially vital interest. Both 
mills and mines, concentrated in the eastern 
half of the region, are meeting with deteri- 
orating quality in the labor force, and 
though over-all shortage does not immedi- 
ately threaten, hours are being extended to 
maintain operations—in coal already and in 
steel soon. This will jump payrolls. 

In the western half of the district in 
which arms fabrication is centered, labor 
shortages exist at Dayton and Akron and 
are expected shortly at Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Columbus, and other centers. Aside 
from the few remaining major expansions, as 
in propellers at Toledo, aircraft at Canton, 
hiabestens s here, many small plants are 
opening to handle subcontracts, and mili- 
tary depots to store munitions. Meanwhile, 
wage income rises. 
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© Richmond—Carolina farmers are eyeing 
farm price developments in Washington for 
clues to 1943 crop income; 1942 marked a 
sharp advance over 1941. In Maryland, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, farm income 
rose less than average during 1942 apd, 
unless agriculture in general outstrips the 
rest of the economy, will continue to lag. 
Industrial trends emphasize manpower 
difficulties in the burgeoning centers in the 
northeast of the district, while elsewhere 
employment trails. West Virginia coal 
miners get a pay rise at time-and-a-half, but 
construction workers in the Carolinas are 
finding most projects nearing completion; 
and impact on retail sales shifts markedly 
when military staffs supplant building work- 
ers as community seem ommg Despite rela- 
tive easiness in southern labor supply outside 
pag Charleston, S. C., and Wil- 
mington, N. C., efficiency-sapping job turn- 
over has soared in textiles, lumber, etc. 


@ Atlanta—Shipbuilding alone now employs 
125,000 workers in this region—30,0U0 at 
New Orleans, 45,000 at Mobile-Pascagoula, 
over 30,000 in Florida at Tampa and Jack- 
sonville, and nearly 20,000 at Savannah and 
Brunswick, Ga.—and job-rolls are still ex- 
panding. These cities encompass most of 
the expected labor-shortage areas. Others 
are arms towns in northern Alabama, 
Macon, Ga., and ssibly Atlanta. The 
pinch has been felt indirectly in other 
places and in some civilian manufacturing. 

But, manpower for agriculture has not, 
in most cases, been dangerously reduced. 
On the production side, therefore, farm 
income here may rise sharply-in 1943; last 
year, Flomda, southern Louisiana, and 
southern Mississippi outpaced the nation, 
but other sections trailed a bit. The recent 
cold snap hit Florida vegetables but spared 
citrus; sugar harvest now under way is mak- 
ing new output records, 
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Business Week’s Regional Income Indexes 
_ thus far, maintained statistical validity 
n the face of distorting wartime influences. 
viously, however, the managed economy of 
rtime is now coming to a point where the 
rference with the normal movement of 
is and income exerted by shortages, ra- 
ning, price and wage control, taxation and 
ngs drives, and other anti-inflation meas- 
_ must progressively reduce the usefulness 


of any statistical measurement of consumer 
income, demand, or spending. So, as_ the 
American consumer market becomes an arti- 
ficial market, Business Week discontinues the 
Regional Income Indexes for the duration of 
the war. 

Its continuous research job on _ regional 
measurement will go on in anticipation of the 
postwar reconstruction of these regional mar- 
kets. The Regional Market Outlook will con- 


tinue to make its increasingly vital monthly 
report on war and civilian manufacturing, 
agricultural output, manpower shortages, and 
the like. With this, business men must keep 
in touch, not only to handle current war 
problems, but also to anticipate the day 
when they will be free to put a thorough 
going preparatory job to work on a fast start 
tor the recovery of old markets and the ex 


ploitation of new ones. 
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eChicago—Detroit is the most acutely 
labor-short area in this Reserve district, with 
Willow Run a prime and well-publicized 
instance. But, shortages are imminent within 
the next six months in most other centers— 
the Milwaukee and Indianapolis areas, Chi- 
cago industrial suburbs, etc. This city itself 
is apt to meet a pinch later, when 40,000 
workers are fully employed at the new 
Dodge engine plant; meantime, jobs in tor- 
pedo, aircraft, and other arms work here 
are mounting daily. Surplus towns are con- 
fned to a few small ones in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin. All this reflects the upsurge 
in employment, carrying manufacturing pay- 
rolls 25% to 30% ahead of 1942. 
Agriculture, meanwhile, is readying for 
the 1943 production effort. Employment in 
dairy areas is below last year’s, but is above 
in corn sections. Deferments have helped, 
but some drain to war industry continues. 
Nonetheless, income and output will rise. 


@ St. Louis—Major war plants anticipate 
hiring 60,000 workers by June, to add to 
the more than 200,000 on cmployment 
trolls now. Labor shortages will appear in 
Louisville and in Evansville and surround- 
ing towns—Tell City and Bedford, Ind., and 
Henderson, Ky. St. Louis and Memphis 
job markets are a bit easier. In Arkansas, 
the construction boom has tapered. Con- 
sequently, except for Pine Bluff and Tex- 
arkana, most war towns have relatively 
ample labor—Little Rock, El Dorado, Fort 
Smith, Jacksonville, Marche, Hope, Mal- 
vern, Bauxite. Nonetheless, southern lum- 
ber mills find labor scarce. 

Agriculture will be pinched only at peak 
seasons of work. So far subsoil moisture 
stores are plentiful, putting farm work nearly 
a month behind schedule. Recent cotton 
price gains have helped receipts, and 1943 
prospects in general now depend on out- 
come of farm bloc pressure for higher prices. 


e@ Twin Cities—Possible price boosts domi- 
nate prospects in this essentially agricultural 
region. Dakota and other wheat farmers 
will gain most from final passage of th 
price-lifting Bankhead bill and from recent 
Dept. of Agriculture action in suspending 
wheat quotas just in time for upping this 
area’s primarily spring-sown acreage. 

Nothing breath-taking has developed on 
other crops. The livestock situation will be 
marked by an increase in marketings over 
those registered during cold winter months 
when farmers were extra careful on ship 
ments. Further sharp gains are anticipated 
in pig farrowings this spring. Farm labor 
supply undoubtedly is tightening, but con 
cern here is not so widespread as in some 
regions; dairy areas of Minnesota and cen 
tral Wisconsin are pinched most. 

Iron miners are hoping to open seasonal 
shipments this month, as in 1942; but this 
winter has been icier. New records loom. 


* Kansas City—Population of cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry—from which products 
this region draws the bulk of its farm 
income—has risen in all cases more sharply 
here than in the rest of the nation since 
last year. In addition, winter wheat is in 
tip-top shape, and prices probably will be 
raised. Except for farm labor supply, pros- 
pects are again favorable for better-than- 
average advances in farm income for this 
year. 

Industrial prospects also are extraordi- 
narily bright. Nonfarm employment has 
umped by 25%, or more than 250,000 
vorkers in the past year, and the end is 
not yet. Some war plants have not come 
into operation thus far. High level of arms 
wages 1s a doubly boosting factor. Important, 
too, are greatly expanded mine operations in 
sou‘hwestern Colorado and around Climax, 
where vanadium, molybdenum, and other 


critical metals are produced. 
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@ Dallas—Weather is beginning to play a 
big role again in this southern region and is 
threatening to play a bigger one. Recently, 
frost cut southwestern vegetables, and cold 
and drought hit central ‘Texas oats; but 
Panhandle wheat has been helped along 
by rain. Thus far, moisture generally has 
been insufficient as a safeguard against sum- 
mer cotton drought, but the lack is yet far 
from critical. Labor supply is the worrisome 
factor because of big seasonal needs. 
Manpower in the district as a whole is not 
yet short in most major centers; Beaumont 
with its shipyards and Dallas with its plane 
plants are exceptions. However, there has 
been a shift generally from rural to urban 
areas—facilitated, in smaller places, by loca- 
tion of numerous military camps and bases. 
This shift reduces rural manpower and 
highlights the relatively favorable income 
position of the towns and cities. Indeed, 
1942 farm receipts trailed the nation’s. 


e San Francisco—Extent of the industrial 
boom here in the war period may be judged 
by the 50% rise in total nonfarm employ 
ment since 1939, or 1,500,000 workers; 
manufacturing workers tripled, a gain of 
1,000,000. The sharpest part of this rise 
took place during 1942. Of the manufac 
turing increase, three-fourths represents the 
mushrooming of aircraft, shipbuilding, and 
subcontracting and supplying industries. 

Manpower here is tight. Where short 
ages don’t already pinch, they will within 
six months. In California, over 100,000 
women were put to work in plants last 
year, but even greater shifts will be required 
merely to maintain labor forces in face of 
the draft. The huge expansion of employ- 
ment has boomed payrolls because of the 
high rates prevailing in war lines. But man- 
power now increasingly limits arms expan 
sion, implying stabilization soon—unless agri- 
culture is again raided for labor. 
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ees, 


Tools Revived 


Hard chrome-plating js 
providing a satisfactory answer 
to the vulnerability of gaz 
tools, and parts. 


We are fully aware of the importance of “time New life for gages, tools, and 
through improved technique in 
table deliveries’? in war production. Many of art of hard dheme-ghatitie is the : 
working industry’s answer to the 
America’s leading manufacturers entrust their lenge of the war's strain on the 
industrial machine. 
@ Saving Tools—New faces of chio 
are saving from the scrap heap a vast 
army of worn dies, gages, cutters, 
as the promptness of our service punches, reamers, gears, shafts, ind 
. bushings, thus reducing the size of the 
job assigned the machine-tool industry, 
| And chrome surfaces are carrying a 
increasing share of the load on new 
| tools. 
| Largely because the first experimen- 
| tal applications of hard chrome were 
| too heavy and did not produce the 
smooth and thoroughly bonded surface 
demanded of precision instruments, 
plating failed to make much headway 
for a decade and a half. Necessity bom 
of the war mothered a new technique. 
e@ Secrets Guarded—The _ electrolytic 
Look for'Neenak in the watermark, process is not complicated, although 
= most platers who have pioneered in the 
| field guard closely the secrets of their 
| craft—their little tricks of immersion, 
timing, strength of current, and bath 
formulas. The fundamental of the 
new process is to build up friction sur- 


a & E A 1 | faces with deposits of hard chrome to 


FINE RAG PAPERS 
FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


precision tool problems to us because they have 


confidence in the accuracy of our work as well 


PRECISION 
TOOL 
MAKERS 


| Battle-scarred radio equipment flows 
back to the shops of RCA Victor for 
reclamation of vital parts. Contents of 


HORS DE COMBAT 
ah 


Ql 
aa eee eee aM sp2ze parts box, labeled “Submerge:)” 


| are examined for usable items. 
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bath - 9 -_ hearing 
the @ lot about a new 
a f. 9 w e r @ science called 
1e to “Electronics” and you will hear a good deal more 
about it from now on. What is this new science? 
» + «What is Electronics’’? 

Electronics is the science of putting electrons 
to work and the device used to put them to 
work is called a vacuum tube. The electronic 
vacuum tube is in fact the very heart of elec- 
tronics. Without such a tube there would be 
no such thing as electronics and this new 
science...this new era of industry would be 
non-existent. 

Electronic vacuum tubes are the exclusive 
business of Eitel-McCullough, Inc. In the field 
of radio communications, electrical engineer- 
ing, radiotherapy and today in the science of 
war the name “Eimac” looms big as the source 
of the most advanced development of elec- 
tronic vacuum tubes. Of course, during war- 
time many of these developments cannot be 
revealed but this vital work is going steadily 
forward and of itself will hasten the day when 
the new science can be put to work for the 
good of all. 


EITEL-McCULLOUGH, INC., SAN BRUNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Army and Navy “E” 


Get behind the Treasury's 
10%, plan. Urge every em- 
ployee to earn a 10% 
button. Fly the “T” Flag 
ever your plant. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY is going to WIN 


- »» and Mosmrts are playing an 
important role in America’s winning 
battle of production. Their tireless 
24-hours-a-day operation is helping 
accelerate the transition of raw 
materials into weapons for victory. 
MoBILIFT was a good citizen in 
peacetime ... now he’s a rough, 
tough fighting soldier for Uncle Sam. 
VauGHAN Motor Company, 835 S. E. 
Main Street, Portland, Oregon. 


COINED GEARS 


Pinion gears for military vehicles are 
now “coined,” not machined, by 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. R. R. No- 
than, chairman of WPB’s planning 
committee (left), inspects such a gear 
and a 4.77-lb. steel blank formerh 
required for one machined from the 
solid by usual methods. W. F. Rock- 
well, chairman of Timken, holds a 
2.12-Ib. steel slug, all that is needed 
for coining the same size gear. The 
new process is a kind of forging, 
wherein a gear complete with teeth 
is produced at each stroke of a press 
and to a high degree of precision. 


a point where the tools are fractionally 
oversize, then to grind them down to 
exact measurement. 

To take advantage of the precision 
possibilities and wearing qualities of 
hard chrome-plating, a number of gage 
users are ordering their new gages a 
fraction of a thousandth of an_ inch 
under size. The instruments go to the 
chrome plater and are plated frac- 
tionally oversize, then ground to precise 
dimension. 

@ Worn Gage Blocks—The Lynn River 
Works of the General Electric Co. em- 
ploys this method to renew worn gage 
blocks. First the blocks are lapped 
0.0001 in. undersize. Chrome plating 


| to a depth of 0.00015 in. to 0.0002 in. 


is then applied, building up the blocks 
to an oversize of 0.00005 to 0.0001 in. 
The blocks then are lapped to precision 
size. Nicholl Hard ieee Service in 
Detroit can control the application of 
plating to within 0.0001 in. 

Salvage of precision parts is an impor- 
tant use. Often a precision gage or 
fixture is ruined in the final stage by 
overgrinding. In the past this has 
proved a costly blunder in the machine 
shop. Now the instrument may be 
plated with hard chrome and ground to 
precision at a fraction of the replace 
ment cost. 

e Cutting Backlash-Hard  chrome- 
plating is making it possible to eliminate 
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. backlash often encountered in the 
icate gears of aircraft premeee in- 
ments and fire control mechanisms 
sere thc teeth do not mesh precisely. 
be barest surfacing of chrome, in such 
es, makes possible a precise fit. 

How chrome plating extends the life 
the tool is demonstrated in scores 
case histories. Dies for drawing tubes 
, lose their effectiveness quickly 
rough pickup of metal from the tube. 
om an expectancy of two to five 
burs, the life of one such die was in- 
ased after chrome-plating to two days | 
nd at a doubled drawing speed. 
Cutting Edges Plated—Crowell-Col- 
+ Publishing Co. has done pioneer 
sk in the application of chrome | 
ting as edge reinforcement to “doc- 
+ blades” used in the rotogravure | 


eS are 
d, by 


2. N;. [Bocess and cutting tools used in its | 
nning Ppantenance machine shop. In a com- 
_ > Baative test between two gear cutters, | 
1 Scar Hive chrome plated, the — tool | 
merly Ht 1,760 teeth before failure, while | 
n the fie plated tool cut 5,056 teeth and still 
Rock. [gid not fail, although it was dull. 
Ids a | 
ede ) 
si Paperboard Freed 
le 
ging, WPB order lifts bans on | 
teeth Mroduction but establishes a | 
press oe . . 
priority list; problem now is to 
___ Bneet demand. 


WPB last week reversed abruptly and 
emoved all restrictions from paperboard | 
production, in effect told every mill 
» make as much tonnage as it can. 
llowable production had previously 
been tied to a base period, the permis- 
ible percentages varying with the 
lifferent types of board. 
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types of wooden and paperboard con- 


ainers now are on priority: AA-1 for 


‘iver 
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yage 
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ting 
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nent purchases; AA-3 for industrial 
end civilian prime necessities; AA-4 
znd AA-5 for other items that rate as 
sential. Containers produced beyond 
these needs—if any—are thrown up for 
grabs by customers not -listed. Cereal 


pot no listing. “— 

Ever greater numbers of containers 
have been going to the war effort. Great- 
est pressure has been felt in wooden 
boxes and box lumber, because many 
4 military item, from tanks to Tommy 
gums, requires exterior protection of 
wood. As wood has been taken for 
such purposes, increasing demand for 
paperboard as substitute packing has 
appeared. 

* Quality Demanded—Contributing to 
the squeeze has been the abnormally 
high quality of paper packaging re- 
quired for many military items. In 
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millers were in a lather because they | 


Priorities Ordered—Deliveries of all | 


ombat equipment; AA-2X for other | 
ilitary items, lend-lease, other govern- | 


The purchasing agent for a big mid-west- 
ern ordnance plant was discussing electri- 
cal requirements with his local GRAYBAR 
Representative. Together, they started out 
for a section of the project where these 
supplies were to go. 


CROSSARM 
TIMBER 


Just by chance, to illustrate his purchasing difficulties, the “P.A.” 
mentioned the virtual impossibility of locating some 4x6 Douglas 


The ordnance plant ‘‘P.A.’’ jumped at 
the chance to meet his need for timber via 
GrayBar. Within a few hours, project en- 
gineers inspected the material and ordered 
the needed quantity on sight. Their appre- 


ciation of GRAYBAR’S procurement “know- : 


how” moved up another notch. 


Fir timbers, 20 ft. long, which were needed 
immediately on another section of the job. 
Customary sources throughout the area 
had been scoured without success. 


“How about pole-line crossarm material?” 
said the GRAYBAR Man. “That’s Douglas 
Fir, and the amount you need could be 
quickly obtained, right out of local stocks.” 


Naturally, the first concern of every GRAYBAR Representative is to 
meet your wartime electrical requirements, but unusual cases such as 
this bring out his wide range of experience as a “Procurement Ad- 
visor”. In over 80 cities GRAYBAR warehouses serve as “mobilization 
points” for the products of hundreds of electrical manufacturers. One- 
call service from these points helps conserve manpower, simplify pur- 
chasing, and speeds up the delivery of essential supplies. 


Gravbah 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


AR BUILDING, NEW YORK, WY 


Executive Offic 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers .. . 


20,000 customers 
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peacetime, most ox the industry's pro- 
duction of kraft has gone to strengthen 
boxes, either as a strong paper liner for 
combined board, or as a strengthening 
ingredient in other grades of paper 
and board. Now, packages that must 
withstand cargo hooks, surf landings, 
and similar abuse require all-kraft solid 
fiber or an extraordinarily high kraft 
content. Thus, from the nation’s total 
output of kraft, a lower percentage is 
available for nonmilitary uses. Most 
converting mills are getting only 60% 
of their contract commitments of kraft. 

Actually, the industry believes that 
even without government restrictions 
on output its total production of board 


may fall short of the previous allow- 
ables. It is suffering from the shortages 
of labor and equipment common to all 
business. Worse, kraft mills in the 
Southeast have been cut 40% in fuei 
oil consumption. 

@ Wood Waste and Oil—Most kraft 
mills burn both wood waste and oil, 
and substantial quantities of fuel oil 
are used for reburning lime sludge. If 
this is not reclaimed, a mill must use 
only new lime. This boosts costs. But, 
more important, it requires the ship- 
ment of large quantities of crushed 
limestone, of which there is a short 
local supply. Also, most kraft mills 
lack the physical equipment for han- 


Tell them to try 


FLEXIBLE SHAFTING 3 


Make no mistake about it .. . 
short-cuts . . 
savings ... the service reductions . 


. the design simplifications . .. the weight and material 
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the production economies and 
.. ALL the engineering improve- p) 


ments learned during the war-effort are going to carry over into 

peace. They're on drawing boards and in test laboratories right 7 
now. And STOW Flexible Shafting is eliminating universals, belts, J 
gears, sliding joints, bearings, housings, and brackets in hundreds of 


these new designs. 


Simplicity Is the Real Test of Tomorrow 


If you're making it for the mass market—for the man or woman 9) 
who knows nothing about mechanics, and everything about service diffi- r 
culties, then the simplicity of STOW Flexible Shafting will pay you 
. in reduced sales resistance ... in reduced manu- 
facturing cost .. . and in increased sales volume. For STOW Flexible 
Shafting isn't just a war baby. STOW invented the flexible shaft and 
has refined and perfected it during more than a half century of indus- 
trial applications. Its newness lies simply in its broader application— 
in ordnance, in aircraft, in shipbuilding and in other well-known lines. 
That's why Flexible Shafting is going to be one of the leading features 
of tomorrow's simpler design—a competitive weapon to reckon with. 


three times over. . 


We will gladly furnish 


dling as much limestone as ¢! 
need under this method of 
and for getting rid of waste s 
mally reclaimed with heat. 

Now looming ahead is a sh ++ 
wastepaper, after 18 months 
(BW—Sep.19°42,p53). Prices | 
paper have gone to the cei 
mill men are beginning to sw: 
heir best hope is that spring 
will bring out enough pape: 
their needs. The wastepaper 
is accentuated by a bad invent: 
tion on raw straw, which serv< 
parable purpose in boardmakii 
summer's crop of straw was shor! 
midwest grain states. 

@ Tight Equation—Statistical 
of industry production in rela 
demand is getting tight. After 
record-breaking output of 7 
tons of all grades, 1942 fell to 7,1 
tons. The first seven weeks of ] 
at a rate to yield total output of 
000 tons. 

Direct war and other governmcnt re. 
quirements are hard to pin down, but 
best current estimates are that thes 
are running about 40% of total pro- 
duction. This figures to 2,850,000 tons, 
but the rate is climbing and may reach 
50% by the end of 1943. A fair guess 
is that 3,000,000 tons will go to the 
government this year, leaving a little 
over 4,000,000 tons for civilian uses. 
@ Neck and Neck—Normal consump: 
tion, almost 100% civilian, is about 
6,000,000 tons. Supply and demand 
have been running neck and neck th 
past six months. Sole reason why the 
mills kept up with requirements wa 
that civilian needs shrank along with 
output of civilian goods. Government 
orders curtailing use in nonessential 
products such as poker chips, pie rings, 
and punchboards stirred up so imam 
hornets that many of these curtailment 
had to be relaxed or postponed. 
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Worrisome factor is the recent trend J yh 
toward ever greater demands on paper  ,. 
board. Many a consuming industry 
that prefers wood is being forced t ¥ 
seek paper, and many of these new cus- ™ 
tomers may have to be turned away. Hf 
WPB apparently sees ahead a crisis in Ht 


wooden egg cases. It recently inquired 
how many fiber egg cases the industry 
could supply, got a flat “none’’ from 
more than one manufacturer. 
Citrus fruit and tomato packers 


ap- 
t 


STOW Flexible Shaft MOBILE UNIT 


Here's a way Flexible Shafting can be 
put to work in your plant right now, 
for grinding, drilling, filing, sanding, 
polishing, ete. These handy STOW Mo- 
bile Units take power-driven tools direct 
to any job—avoiding the time and labor 
loss of moving heavy, unweildly pieces to 
stationary tools. STOW Flexible Shaft 
Units are doing important wartime jobs 
in both production and maintenance work. 


your engineers, without 
obligation, our recom- 
mendations on any 
specific design problem. 


TO 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 


| prehensive of box shook supplies, have 
also been shopping for paper cases, \ ith 
none too great success. As rationing 
shifts national food habits, increasing 
demands on paperboard are forescen 
The new priority order gives these ut- 
gent situations a chance, pushes papcr- 
board that much farther away from < 

plavs, trimmings, and boxes for gadgets. 
Many paper box makers welcome the 
system becanse it transfers to WPB's 
broad shoulders the onus of turning 
down customers who don’t rate. 
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425 State St., Binghamton, N.Y 
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WHEN the covetous arm of Japan stretched down 
through Malaya, a great deal of stretch went out of 
American woven articles which contribute to everyday 
living. Shortages in the nation’s supplies of natural rubber 
meant curtailment of the manufacture of elastic fabrics 
for civilian use... and a threat to the needs of the coun- 
try’s armed forces. 

Today, because of research, it is possible to make elastic 
fabrics without an ounce of rubber. 

How? With a new type of yarn called Vinyon* E. 
Vinyon E is a man- -made resin textile fiber which can be 
stretched up to five times its original length. Woven into 
surgical stockings and knee braces, tapes, cords, belts, 
and other articles where “give” is needed, it has advan- 
tages over natural rubber. 


The fact that Vinyon E is less elastic than rubber is one 
of its chief advantages. Vinyon’s lazy stretch and recov- 
ery mean gentler control and more human comfort. 

Today, elastics made of Vinyon E yarns are all going to 
the military . Tomorrow you may expect more comfort- 
able, longer- wearing girdles, corsets, bathing suits and 
other articles of w earing apparel made of this wonder 
— 

Ve do not make fabricated articles of Vinyon, save ex 
pment We make only the yarn. Research towards 
solving many other problems with rayon, Vinyon, and 
other man-made yarns is a continuing project w ith Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation. You may depend upon this 
research to contribute much to your w elfare and happi- 
ness in the future. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN** Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*% BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


*T. M. —C.4&C.C.C. *Reg.U.S.Pat. Of. 
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WRAP IT UP, 


When Uncle Sam buys materiel for 
his boys, he’s particular how it is 
“wrapped up.” And rightly so, for if 
the output of your plant eventually 
arrives in Reykjavik, El Hamet, or 
Melbourne in a damaged condition, 
it is not only wasted but it may retard 
an action or endanger a soldier’s life. 


Because they are thoroughly famil- 
iar with g/l shipping container re- 
quirements, General Box engineers 
are helping scores of war products 


WE'LL TAKE IT 


manufacturers solve their container 
problems—are helping them deter- 
mine the best procedure to meet the 
various conditions, specifications and 
allowable alternates for overseas and 
domestic shipping containers. 


Whether or not your war products 
are shipped in General Box contain- 
ers, we will be glad to give you the 
benefit of our knowledge of speci- 
fications and availability of materials 
for the shipment of war products. 


For manufacturers of war products: General Heavy Duty Wire-Bound and Nailed Wooden BOXES and CRATES 
For Domestic Service: Corrugated BOXES and Wood Cleated Fibreboard CRATES 
Discontinued for the Duration: Generalite and Nailed Strapped BEVERAGE CASES 


GENERAL 


BOX company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
East? St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon; 
* Continental Box Company, Inc.;: Houston, Dallas. * 
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* NEW PRODUCT 


pands quietly in turn to exhaust 
| gas from laboratory or shop equipment 


Bellows Vacuum Pump 


Four bellows in a square wo 
connected to each other and to jy 
let by a channel running thr 
frame, constitute the busines 
the new Positive-Type Vacuun: Pump 


‘s 
~ 
<i 


wD. 


— 


built in two sizes by the American Auto. 
matic Typewriter Co., 614 N. Carpenter 
St., Chicago. At each revolution of ; 
motor-driven shaft, each bellows « 


Leather, reminiscent of the 
blacksmith’s bellows but still the n 
reliable substance for the job, is the : 
terial of the flexible bellows sides and 
valves. All joints are gasketed with ne 
prene cloth. The larger unit, equippe 
with bellows 6 in. wide and a 4-hp. m 


| + in. of mercury. The smaller unit, with 
| +-in. bellows and a 3-hp. motor, is rated 
| at 7 cu. ft. 


Voltage Stabilizer 


ransmitters, X-ray achines, _ instru- 
tra tter X ray machine t 


tor, is rated at 15 cu. ft. displacement at 


When the voltage of electric current 
varies in the operation of motion-pic ture 
sound equip:nent and projectors, radio 


ment calibrators, electronic microscopes, 
and other equipment, a variety of unde- 
sirable phenomena may occur. To pro- 
vide a constant output of 115 v. from 
circuits varying between 95 v. and 
130 v., General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., is bringing out its new GE 
Automatic Voltage Stabilizer. 

It comes in eight ratings from 50 va. 
to 5,000, housed in compact metal cases. 
Ihe smallest measures about 94x5!x64 
in.; the largest 35x25x294 in. 


Protectite 


None of the ingredients of Protectite, 
the new anticorrosion and heat-resisting 
industrial paint now being offered by 
J. Merrill Richards, 25 Huntington Avc., 
Boston, is on the present critical list. 
Its main component is a hard, calcined, 
carbon-silicate pigment which is resist- 
ant to corrosive atmospheres, acids, and 
alkalis. Used for general maintenance, 
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~~ ection of farm or industrial machin- | 
CT ynd on kot spots such as stacks, 
' ers, pipes, ete., it is applied by gun, 


h, or cIp. : 

he pant comes in two colors, black 
pattl: iy oa in either mat or 
yy finish. e gray is intended for 


SBM ccratures up to 400 F.; the black up 


the 00 F, 
in “Bibber Substitute 


KemPol,” the new chemurgic rub- 
substitute developed in the labora- 
s of the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
cand, is now in commercial pro- 
tion. It is based on domestic vege- 
le oils not considered suitable for 
ble purposes. Since it requires no 
cial equipment to manufacture, its 
juction volume will be limited only 
the availability of oils. 

ensile strength, elongation, and abra- 
resistance are not on a par with nat- 
| rubber, but other properties com- 
¢ so favorably that it can be used in 
) ided hose, gaskets, mats, jar rings, 
1 of , pric coating, adhesives, erasers, etc. 


bbon Renewer 


It is not necessary to send out the 
| ribbon of a typewriter or other busi- 
s machine for re-inking and a new 


Trent 
cture 
radio 
istru- 
Opes, 
inde- 


pe on life since the new Sten-O-Aide 
me along to conserve time and mate- 
pl. In fact, no time is lost in unthread- 
g or removing the ribbon. 
‘te lt is simply wound through the little 
vice, which is a simple applicator 
by cd with an almost colorless chemical 
" GBuid for reviving ink and softening 
ist, (gcc. The manufacturer, Sten-O-Aide, 
od, BBS.7069 S. Division Ave., Grand Rap- 
st fp: Mich., claims that the average rib- 
ad [gp" Can give three to four times normal 
e, peice if revived periodically. 
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and 


To us, the coveted Army-Navy 
“E” Award is Government 
recognition of a job being 
well done ...but to hundreds 
of our Hyatt boys and their 
millions of buddies on the 


firing line it means a lot more. 


Like them, we know that without complete Victory on 
the production front, there can be no Victory on the 
fighting fronts. 

That is why we people of Hyatt are cooperating 
intensively... working day and night...determined to 
help industry give our fighting forces greater and greater 
means of striking the enemy harder and faster... with 
an avalanche of many more millions of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings for planes, tanks, ships, trucks, guns and the 
equipment which helps build and transport them. 


So at Hyatt...until we win... VICTORY IS OUR 


BUSINESS! 
The Men and Women of 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 


: HARRISON, N. J. ° 
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This is a Ranger 
**Ranger” means Commando— 
American style 

He wears a rope around his waist 


It has a snap-hook on each end 

2 Rangers join these ropes 

: > Then they scale walls and cliffs 

i ae ; And give the enemy HELL! ! 
in 


To get that rope, in these To help meet the rope 


days of submarines, and Jap shortage, American hemp 
occupation of fiber produc- crops are on the way ... And 
ing islands, the Army has to Plymouth is rushing research 
ask you to make existing onsynthetic fibers. Plymouth 
rope last longer. 


Rope made of Nylon is al- 
ready in use on Army Gliders. 


To show you how to make 
rope last longer in your plant, Plymouth Cordage Com- 
on ships, or on your farm, pany, world’s largest makers 
Plymouth offers a free book- 
let ““Making Rope Last 


Longer.” Write for it. 


of rope and allied products, 
North Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts and Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE e TYING TWINE 
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Showdownin Coa 


Lewis's mine workers hoj 
out firmly for $2 pay ‘ise og, 
eve of talks with operatoy 
Strike possibility grows. 


What may prove to be the 
tentous collective bargaining ) a 
ade begins next week in New York (; 
Parties involved are bituminou 
erators of the Appalachian re; 
John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
of America. 

e Miners Appear Firm—Lewis 
for a $2-a-day wage increase | 
lift the miners’ base rate to $9 for see 
hours work, and, war production an 
flation control notwithstanding 
scems determined to get it or shut 
the mines. The mine operat: 
that, without government permission | 
raise the price of coal, such added lab 
costs are simply out of the quest 

that, besides, any wage boost und« 
ent stabilization regulations requires t 
sanction of the National War Lal 
Board. 

The operators therefore are only g 
through the motions of negotiating 
Lewis must do his bargaining with t 
government, and he is not disposed t 
give any ground. 

@ Lewis’s Concession—An index to the 
Lewis attitude is at hand before the ne 
gotiations begin. In response to an ur 
gent plea from Solid Fuels Coordinatot 


ON THE SAFE SIDE 

Safety matches carried around they 
Hercules Powder Co. plant at Bazi! 
boo, Wis., are made doubly safe ina 
cast-iron box with a spring lid. Who 
carries matches in a powder works’ 
Welders, who light their torches ur 
der the eagle eye of safety engineer 
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sold |. Ickes, asking that the date of 
» neg. tiations be advanced 16 days to 
‘vide more time before the present 
atract expires on Apr. 1, Lewis wrote 
“a e oper.itors that he would be willing to 
& art the talks at 8 a.m. on Mar. 10, in- 
Qa ead of at 10:30 which wey ry was 
e time set. The operators had agreed 
be ready Feb. 22. 
Under Lewis's leadership, coal miners 
we refused to work when one contract 
xpires and a new one has not been 
‘oned. [he only exception to this iron- 
id rule has been made when operators 
we agreed that the terms of any new 
sreemcnt be retroactive. This year the 
perators maintain it will be impossible 
accept retroactive terms since they 
i] then be bound to pay prohibitive 
ages for a period in which the govern- 
ment cannot allow them price relief. 
Only Three Weeks to Go—As things 
how stand, Lewis, the operators, and the 
bovernment will have three weeks to 
ron out the dispute. Lewis has already 
iid that he considers labor’s no-strike 
pledge inoperative because the govern- 
ment has not lived up to its bargain. 


oremen for Lewis 


Mine workers union in- 
ites the bosses in and meets 
strong response, but operators 
till will have their say. 


Otiating 
vith th 
osed | Ultimately government agencies will 
probably have to settle the miners’ de- 
mands for a $2-a-day wage boost, but 
John L. Lewis has provided a bone of 
contention exclusively for the bitumi- 
nous operators to gnaw on at contract 
conferences opening in New York City 
next week (page 82). Lewis proposes to 
absorb 60,000 mine foremen into his 
United Mine Workers, and that issue 
packs almost as much of a wallop as 
does the wage demand. 

The Lewis proposal to include super- 
visory mine employees in the U.M.W. 
-a class of workers that his union for 
years excluded from membership—was 
first aired on Feb. 5 when the union’s 
international executive board adopted a 
resolution accepting into membership 
after Mar. 31 such employees as mine 
foremen, assistant foremen, dock bosses, 


; to the 
the ne 
) an ur 
clinatog 


inspectors, and mine clerks. 

*Bosses Win Status—Some of these 
workers are already organized into the 
independent Mine Officials Union of 
America. Last summer, the National 
Labor Relations Board held that the 
Bare M.O.U.A. was a proper bargaining unit 
in ag (BW—Jul.4’42,p78), and by a 44-to-6 
\Vho ff Majority, M.O.U.A. won an NLRB 
orky ig (lection at three pits of Union Col- 
; lieries Co., near Oakmont, Pa. (BW— 
> Ul HE Aug.15’42,p89). The union has not 
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fre bosses, night bosses, watchmen, 


Double Counter Height Desk 
capacity up to 40,000 records 


Single Pedestal Desk 
capacity vp to 12,500 records 


Posting Tray 
copocity up to 5,000 records 


Executive Desk Model 
capacity up te 700 records 


SIMPLIFIED WITH 


ViSIlrecord 


VISIrecord Control is not a new system of record- 
keeping, but an all around better method! It utilizes 
the best features of modern visible equipment (with- 
out the use of wires, clamps or pockets)—and combines 
them in an exclusive Visible arrangement that makes 
an open book of hitherto dark, complex operations. 
Facts and figures that are required for constant ref- 
erence, comparison or computation become live, pur- 
poseful records...a veritable panorama of produc- 
tion or progress—responsive to the touch—and alive 
with a triple margin visibility. 


There are scores of additional V/S/record advantages 
such as unrestricted card sizes, positive control of 
misfiled cards, signalling and charting... and porta- 
bility! Entire sections may be moved in units for those 
hasty progress-report conferences when facts and figures 
speak louder than words! 


Costs lots less to install, operate and maintain than 
bulky, outmoded equipment. 


Write for Booklet 37, “Keep These Vital Records Up 
to the Minute.” There’s no obligation. 


aSiisco,, 
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CRANES? 


Could you use 


new cranes? 


O NOT visualize months of 
waiting time for new jib 
or bridge cranes. You ac- 

quire them quickly by this new 
and revolutionary method. 


Think of this: With a wrench, an 
I-beam, an hour’s time and a ‘Budgit’ 
Crane Assembly you can build your 
own crane, utilizing an existing hoist. 

No machine work is necessary. Not 
a single hole has to be drilled. Any 
machinist — almost any workman— 
can follow the simple and complete 
instructions that are included in every 
“Budgit’ Crane Assembly. 

The crane can operate the day you 
receive the Assembly and, with the 
right priority, we can promise early 
delivery. An investigation will prove 
the value of this small investment for 
increased production. 

Write for Bulletin 352 which contains 


full information of this quick, economi- 
cal way to acquire jib or bridge cranes. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments. 


Be 100% with your 


fy WAR BONDS 
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THEY GOT ACTION 


Workers in Boeing’s Seattle Flying 
Fortress plant jogged the National 
War Labor Board into a speedier con- 


Ps ABE 8 aly 
OP PE sD OA HOE 
sideration of their wage demands last 
week by staging a two-hour walkout, 
But NWLB’s decision (page 5) was a 
bitter disappointment, left them plan. 
ning further demonstrations. 


obtained a contract, pending court clari- 
fication of the NLRB’s decision. 

A new tack was taken by M.O.U.A. 
when it petitioned the mine workers’ 
convention at Cincinnati last Oct. 8 
that its members be admitted into the 
rank-and-file union. Four days later, 
the U.M.W. delegates amended the 
constitution to open their membership 
ranks to the supervisory forces, and the 
matter was referred to the international 
executive board for appropriate action. 
@ Fertile Field for U.M.W.—Explain- 
ing why M.O.U.A. has decided to sub- 
merge its identity in the U.M.W., 
Samuel Krimsly of Pittsburgh, general 
counsel of the officials’ union, points 
out that the mine foremen were uni- 
formly members of the U.M.W. before 
they became bosses, and that they be- 
lieve Lewis can advance their pay scales 
just as he does those of the miners. 

So this month, U.M.W. officials cir- 
culated membership application cards 
among the foremen, making them eli- 

ible for membership after Mar. 31. 
Krimsly claims the response of the 
bosses in signing the applications is 
encouraging. While these employees 
will be admitted into existing locals of 
the U.M.W., there is a possibility that 
subdivisions will have to be created 
later for the straw bosses. 
© Operators Protest—Typical of the op- 
position of the operators to unioniza- 
tion of the supervisors is the warning 
of the Western Pennsylvania Coal Op- 
erators Assn., as contained in full-page 
newspaper advertisements, that Lewis’s 
move “threatens coal production of the 
nation.” The association feels “it is 
impossible to enter into a satisfactory 
collective bargaining agreement on Apr. 
1 with Lewis and his union covering 


these safety officers and management 
officials.” 

The operators argue that the NLRB 
decision in the M.O.U.A. case was pred- 
icated upon the fact that the union 
was an independent and unafhliated or 
ganization, and that the board expressly 
said it was not approving the right of 
one union to represent both supervisory 
officials and production employees. 


ABSENTEEISM ATTACKED 


Philip Murray’s hopes for a national 
labor-management conference to speed 
steel output for the war were given a 
boost at a Pittsburgh conference last 
week, when a program attacking absen- 
teeism as a “bottleneck” was adopted. 

Sponsored by the C.1.O. United Steel. 
workers of America, of which Murray is 
president, the conference, attended by 
580 representatives of steel companies 
and the union, was the first of a series. 
Other meetings are expected to be held 
at Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


‘These sessions, Murray hopes, will cul- 


minate in a national conference. 


DEFERMENTS FOR AGENTS? 


F. S. Cupps, director of labor rela- 
tions for the H. K. Ferguson Co., i~ 
dustrial engineers and builders of Cleve- 
land and New York, may confidently 
expect to be tendered some honorary 
union memberships as the result of 4 
statement released from his New York 
office. In it he chided labor leaders for 
“being too modest about asking for 
draft deferments for their Jocal business 
agents.” 

Cupps, whose main work now is t0 
keep his firm’s scattered war construc 
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Se teu Bes 
War production is up ‘threefold. ae 


L.The suctessful use of synthetic 
But the vital rubber stock pile is 61 nts and pradica rubber in mechanical rubber goods 
dwindling fast. This is the year of | ations, of. .3y 0 at and the insurance ot fully depend- 
crisis in rubber. Se 1 incorpor ' Ne able service depend largely upon 

There is only one solution...the «comp ehensin bookjTrz 4 the skill of the manufacturer and 
ial Typ of Shethetic Rubber.& compounder. Each of the five basic 
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production of synthetic rubber in ,/ mere 


steadily increasing tonnages .. . 


to perform new tasks, serve in new 
applications created by wartime 
need 


One of the first synthetic rubber 
plants in the Government’s pro- 
gram was built and is being oper- 


hi infdtmative book traces the 
history pfSynthetic rubber from 
the earliest experiments of Michael 
Faraday to the present. It discusses 
each of the basic types of synthetic 
rubber, tells where it has been used 
successfully in United States Rub- 
ber Company products, and com- 
pares its properties with natural 
rubber. It tells how synthetic rub- 


commercial types of synthetic per- 
mits a myriad of variations. 

The United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been developing and im- 
proving rubber products for one 
hundred years. Today, the same 
vast resources for research and 
development that resulted in some 
of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments in the rubber industry are 


stional ated by United States Rubber 

speed ... another soon will be ber is made. It is a detailed answer being devoted to the problem of 
iven a to the most vital question of the day. synthetic rubber. A great backlog 
‘e lat Our engineers have been work- We feel that The Five Commercial of knowledge already has been 
absen- ming with synthetic rubber since Types of Synthetic Rubber is a publi- built. More is being constantly 
ted, 91921. During this period they have cation of real importance to men 
'Stecl (learned that no one synthetic of industry. Requests made by them 
rray is Should be used for all types of on their company letterhead will 
icd by mechanical rubber goods. They be filled promprtly.* 
panies {have found where and how syn- 

series, fg thetic is superior to natural rubber, 
e held § where it is equally as good, where 
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itfalls short. They know what uses 
each of the five basic commercial 
types of synthetic rubber is best 
suited for — Neoprene, Buna-S, 
Buna-N, Butyl, or Thiokol—and 
how to compound the specific 
syathetic rubber for the specific 
task. U. S. Rubber has used all five 
types and knows which one to 
selectforthe performance required. 


UNITED “STATE 


Mechanical Rubber Goods Division « 
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Rockefeller Center 
In Canada, Dominion Rubber Ce., Ltd. 


for this Synthetic Rubber Book 
should be addressed to Department (a 
Mechanical Division, United States 
Rubber Company, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. C. 


e New York 


tion jobs staffed with skilled la}; said 
that he has encountered serio\; ig, 
culties in a number of localitie; 
inexperienced union business agen) 
have replaced seasoned men wi:o hay. 
been drafted. } 


UNBALANCED U.A.W. BUDGET 


The C.1.O. United Auto W ore; 
like many of the companies with whic) 
it deals, is big business. That was proved 
anew with the issuance of the report of 
the secretary-treasurer, George I’. Adde, 
covering the seven months to Noy, 
1942. Receipts were $2,078,565, ang 
assets of $864,156 remained. 

The union spent $2,131,599, of which 
54.2% was for organizing and service, 
22.7% for administration, and 23,| 
for other purposes, including the C.1.(0 
per capita tax and publication of th 
union paper. Expenditures of $345 
000 for the aircraft organizational drive 
was one reason for the deficit 

Membership averaged 605,894, a 
compared with 534,994 in the previou 
six months and stood at 778,659 at the 
end of November. U.A.W. claims to be 
the biggest union in the world. 

The report urged a 50¢-a-month a. 


Cdlise 


We hear those familiar words and in our mind’s eye, see 


American pilots on distant battle fronts gunning their ships 


into the air on dangerous missions. 


Yet “give her the gun” is industry’s command as well...a 


daily order to hundreds of thousands of machine-tool operators 


for still greater speed, The target... 100,000 planes in 1943! 
More than twice as many this year as last! 

Bullard has accepted with confidence this challenging order 
for 1943. V.T.L.s and Mult-Au-Matics are proving equal to 
still greater demands on their speed and 
accuracy. Moreover, to the thousands of 
these machine-tools serving in so many 
fields of production, more and more are 
being added daily. Tools for war — yes. 
But when peace comes, these tools, be- 
cause of exceptional adaptability, will 


/OUT ON A LIMB 


Central figure in the strike of 65 
miners which closed a mine of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. near Canons 
burg, Pa., for a week, Walter E. Chat- 


fon, loading machine operator, qutt 
TH E BU LLARD COM PANY his job this week to forestall a second 
walkout. The miners beefed becaus 
Chaffon, single and 27, was deferred 
by his draft board as a skilled work 
man on the company’s appeal. The 
| United Mine Workers broke the 
strike, but the men threatened to g 
, | out again. 


turn to peace-time duties—with no time 


lost. 
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ent for the duration to enable the 
on “to play a leading role in the fight 
better postwar world.” ‘Trans- 
4, this means at to meet unem- 
ment-induced slackening of dues 
the war, to fight for improved bar- 
ning agreements, to preserve desired 
1, legislation, to work for further 
; “guaranteeing freedom from want.” 


ontrols Falter 
USES ill-equipped to im- 
sment 48-hour-week order, 
w little more than a public 
lations effort. 


For all practical purposes the manda- 
48-hour work-week will not be- 
me effective until Apr. 1 in the 32 
bor shortage areas es the two indus- 
s that have been designated by 
War Manpower Commission (BW 
eb.20°43,p15). This is the most 
teworthy point in the regulations 
t were released this week by WMC 
irman Paul V. McNutt; and it ac- 
owledges that the U. S. Employment 
‘ice, WMC’s operating arm, is just 
t equipped to implement the Presi- 
t's executive order extending the 
prk-week. 

Await Instructions—It is taken for 
bnted that all employers in the 32 
ht labor markets and in the nonter- 
ys mining and milling and lumber 
dustries are already working on a 
hedule of 48 hours or more wherever 
eir operations permit it. If other em- 
pyers are to lengthen their work-weck, 
ployees will be released. It is these 
ployers who, under the regulations, 
¢ directed to maintain present sched- 
es until instructed by an authorized 
MC representative to change over. 
this point the regulations say: 


f 65 
vf the 
/NOns- 


Chat- 
quit 


cond 


cause 


ferred 
work 
The 
the 


If extension of the work-weck to 48 hours 
buld involve the release of some workers 
d the regional or area manpower director 
designated representative bee not deter- 
ined and notified the employer that such 
tkers can promptly be placed in suitable 
hployment with other employers, the work- 
ck shall not be extended except that on 
about Apr. 1, 1943, the affected em- 
oyer shall submit to the regional or area 
power director or the designated repre- 
tative a statement as to the number of 
tkers whose release would be involved 
id their occupational classification, together 
th a proposed schedule for the timing of 
ich releases, 
The regional or area manpower director 
representative will authorize a schedule 
br the extension of the work-week to 48 
urs and for the release of workers in terms 
labor market needs and the employer 
all thereupon proceed to extend the work- 
ek in accordance with such schedule. 


Exceptions Cited—Employers whose 
ift to the 48-hour week will not neces- 
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REFINERS LUBRICATING CO 


Once hit, men are twice shy. Even if your tool operator doesn't fall, even if 
the foreman misses a wrenched back or an inspector escapes a cut hand, they'll 
all take it easy next time—and fear makes output suffer. 


This war has produced an utterly different safety product. Speedi-Dri has 
become standard in hundreds of busy shops and plants because it is the first 
fire-proof, skid-proof absorbent for removing grease and oil from floors. Not 
only does this dry cleaner end expensive and sloppy washing, not only does 
scattering Speedi-Dri save up to 50% of cleaning costs, it actually draws out 
old deposits, renewing wood and concrete floors without scratching them. And 
as it works, it maintains a truly non-skid, fire-proof, light-colored surface. 


Protect your production schedules and trained employees with thin-spreading 
Speedi-Dri. Reduce your cleaning costs and insurance rates with Speedi-Dri. 
Save shoes, tools, floors, and safety records with low-cost Speedi-Dri. There 
is no substitute. A letter will bring a generous sample, and the story of how 
to end production-slips. 


SPEEU DRI 


T 
oll AND GREASE ABSORBEN 


Eastern Supplier 
New York City Philadelphia, Pa 
West Coast 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO 
Menlo Park, Calif 


Midwest and South 
WAVERLY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS CO. 


Wartime advertising has rolled up its sleeves and gone to work. 

Not content with merely keeping the trade name “before the public’”—it 
has set up the definite objectives shown here. 

This is no time for scattering shots. The less paper there is, the more obliga- 


tion to make each page produce. 


Results can’t always be counted in sales these days, but nevertheless they 
are astounding . . . because war has pointed the way to new methods of being 
helpful to readers. Here are some examples: 


Are you getting Results like 
these from your Advertising 


2,200 REQUESTS FOR DATA BOOKS 


Solve an industrial problem and you solve the ques- 
tion of results from Industrial Magazine advertising. 
The MEEHANITE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of Pitts- 
burgh showed how their Data Book could help solve 
certain specific problems. That’s why the mail poured in. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 

The advertisements reproduced here pro- 
duced results. 

Why? Because these advertisers knew that 


“me” advertising won’t interest the man who’s ° , 


looking through an Industrial Magazine to find 
information that will help him do a better job. 

These advertisers knew that Industrial Mag- 
azines are not read for general information— 
but for particular information on particular 
problems. 

So in each case the space was used to give 
valuable KNOW HOW data to the men who 
need it—in the magazines they look to for 
technical information. 


1943 OBJECTIVES 

To get the most out of the space availatl 
advertising managers are following one, ; 
more, of these objectives: 


1 Help win the war 

2 Help train war workers to use product 

3 Urge conservation of product 

4 Increase sales of product available to w: 
industries 

5 Increase sales of non-priority product « 
service 

6 Prepare for post-war reconstruction 

7 Establish contacts which will result in pos 
war opportunities 


FIRST YEAR OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
PUT SALES 622% AHEAD 

A. P. DeSANNO & SON, INC., Phoenixville, Pa., had a 

new type of grinding wheel. Did this company talk 

about the product in its advertising? It did not! The 

advertising told how the product could help the 

reader. That’s why 1800 inquiries were received. 
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3,000 BOOKLETS MAILED 
IN JUST EIGHT WEEKS 


Tied up in priorities and allocations, BALDWIN. 
SOUTHWARK, Division of The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Philadelphia, still managed to get as many as 
96 companies a day to write to them about this adver- 
tisement. Why? Because it talks about the reader’s 
problems and offers help in solving them. 


‘ailati@@\, matter what your objectives, advertising that 


ne, Gelps the reader can produce the best results. 


The firm names that will be remembered 
hen the war is over are not using space to 
ct alk about themselves or their war record — 
hey’re using that space to help the fellow who 
(0 was using, or should use, their products. 


Sounds simple, doesn’t it? It IS simple. 


luct 
If you have a material, a mechanical part, 


n electrical device, a finish or a fabrication 

n pos™method that will speed production—tell prod- 
ct engineers how to use it. That’s what they 
ant to know. 


‘A 


If you have a product that will cut main- 
nance costs, save time, labor or materials — 
fier complete data to the men in charge of 
production and distribution. They'll surprise 
jou by the number of requests that will come 
rolling in. 


4 


ACTUAL CASE STUDIES 


There are sure-fire ways of getting your in- 
formation to the men who need it. 


We have prepared a series of Case Studies 
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of actual campaigns run by companies who are 
piling up impressive records of wartime adver- 
tising results. 


These Case Studies take you step by step 
from the initial problems to the final adver- 
tisements — show how the data was obtained 
on which the campaigns were based — why 
certain copy slants were chosen — why “job 
interest” determined the selection of media — 
amount of space used — plus a complete analy- 
sis of results. 


SEND FOR FREE DATA 


Simply mail the coupon below for Case 
Studies and other free material that will help 
YOU do the kind of wartime advertising job 
that pays big dividends, 


There is no obligation. 


* 


The McGRAW-HILL 


NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


7 
‘ 
' 


Research Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send the following books and studies on how 
to get more response from Industrial Advertising: 


CASE STUDIES: 


C) Air Reduction Company 

(-) Aluminum Company of America (in preparation) 

(] Gilmer Belting Company 

() Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Raybestos- 
Manhattan Inc. 

() Metal & Thermit Corporation 

() Plymouth Cordage Company 


POLICY ANALYSES: 
(J The Top-Executive Goes to War 
(_] The Sales Manager Faces the Minus-Quota 


() The Advertising Manager on “Industrial-Informa- 
tion-Please”’ 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY. 


ADDRESS. 
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AR’‘S large-scale projects have elimi- 

nated tradition and have opened the 
eyes of engineers, designers and industriglists 
to new and better products and methods of pro- 
duction, en masse. 


This is a BIG war and in fighting it, we've been 
building a large industrial backlog for the future 
—an assurance that American construction and 
production genius will make this country the most 
pleasantly livable place on the globe. No, sir, we 
eren’t worried about planning for the future. 


But today, the 1700 men and women of the 
Ziebarth organization are putting in every bit of 
their energy and time—into the winning of the 
war. They're doing it in the same manner that 
they have always applied themselves to Ziebarth 
Construction jobs—‘’Get the job done—ahead of 
schedule!” 


s* 


For your heavy construction, now or in the future, 


TRUCTION@ 


FRITZ ZIEBARTH © 821 West Esther Street ¢ Long Beach, California 


Reno, Nevada 


IMPORTANT RESULT OF 


THOROUGH 


+ High efficiency, foremost factor in 


THE BLACK & DECKER ELECTRIC CO. + Kent, Ohio 


ENGINEERING 
* 


reducing motor weight and therefore 
one of today’s outstanding require- 
ments, is a fundamental character- 
istic of all Black & Decker motors. 
@ Securing this important motor 
efficiency is the result of constant 
emphasis on thorough engineering 
combined with exacting manufacture 
and rigid testing. e These facts are 
fully appreciated by the engineers 
responsible for today’s achievements 
and in charge of future developments 
in motor operated equipment. 


——<——$ 


Vee 
BLACK & DECKER 
~ sill ote 


* SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS FRACTIONAL HORSEPOW! 
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| its second milestone within a fortnig) 
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eight workers and is not ap 
part-time employees, worker 
years, or agricultural workers. 
thing the McNutt regulation 


penalties is, “An employer in | ay ¢ 7 
nated area or activity who is no: in go, + f 
liance with the regulations |\\,)) », 7” 
hin any workers.” we 
The regulations also pro, ss . 
from time to time, regional 1) inp eri 


directors may designate additic\a) ay. 
and activities if they find suc) a 
will reduce labor shortages w)iich 
holding back the war effort. | 
WMC representatives are also empoy 
ered to fix the boundaries of the : 
labor markets to which the execut 
order applies. 
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Foremen Triumph 


Only two dissenting vote 
cast in NLRB election amon 


° hang 
supervisors at Packard; nevgmupi 
tests seen at Detroit. oF 

we 


The unafhliated Foreman’s Assn ‘ 
America (BW—Aug.29'42,p58) passed), 


mb 
late last month, when it won an clectio . 
under supervision of the National Labo y. 
Relations Board, among supervisory pei )ove 
sonnel at Packard Motor Car Co. in Dell | ¢ 
troit. The vote was 486 to 2. nde 


@ Recalls U.A.W. Triumph—The topfi:\; 
heavy union victory at Packard was ren 


iniscent of another Packard labor clecHii\..i 
tion five years ago, when the infant 4 
C.1.0. United Auto Workers won dedi, 
cisively among the rank and file, provingfii&ag 


its force for the first time in the autofi [py 
industry. 


: sd 
The first February milestone of they. ( 
Foreman’s Assn. was recognition bvfind 
Ford Motor Co. in an agreement rat 
fied by the National War Labor 0 
Board (BW—Feb.20’43,p92). Negoti 
tions leading to a similar contract ati F 
Packard are expected to go forward nowfiper 
that the election is won. my 
‘e More Elections Seen—The foreman’ fi 
union is about a year old, claims up-fim 
wards of 6,000 members, and has local iy) 
organizations in about a dozen Detroit lic 


plants. On the strength of its Packard ip, 
showing, it is expected to ask further Mint 


elections soon. ib 
Robert H. Keys, president, declares ihe 
the union has “but one axe to grind- Hit 


to raise American production where it Mit 
should be.” He visualizes the foreman Hig 
as a vital link between management and Hio 
labor. But foremen have many prob- Hijo 
lems, he claims. They work on fixed iu 
salary, possibly receive less than the men Hiiw 
they supervise, considering overtime. Hh 
Foremen’s pay scales are not protecte’, Ho 
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x are the jobs themselves. Circum- 
aces like these, the union argues, lead 
discontent and indifference among 
-foremen who should be encouraging 
ir men and leading them to better 
roduction levels. 

Clear Field—In its organizing sphere, 
¢ Foreman’s Assn. -will have a fairly 
ar field. The U.A.W.-C.1.O. and 
ost other nationally affiliated unions 
we a fixed policy of regarding fore- 
en as management representatives and 
ering clear of them. The United 
fine Workers is a notable exception 
In its field the association is con- 
honted mainly by scattered foremen’s 
oups, Which are more clubs than labor 
ganizations. ‘The big supervisory or- 
»nization in the country is the National 
gn. of Foremen, whose program is not 
lective bargaining but job method 
dvancement and shop programs, 


XAS UNIONS WIN 


Traditionally open-shop ‘Texas has 
hanged its tune ( W-—Feb.27'43,p58). 
mployees of the state’s two largest air- 
aft plants, through National Labor 
dations Board elections, have ap- 
oved A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions as their 
gaining agents. In Fort Worth, at 
onsolidated Aircraft Corp.'s huge 
bomber plant, 92% of the voting work- 
ss welcomed the A.F.L. International 
sn. of Machinists. Of the eligible em- 
lovees, 16% failed to vote. 

Less open-armed reception was ac- 
orded the C.1.O. at the Dallas division 
{North American Aviation, Inc. There, 

an NLRB runoff ballot, 83.6% of the 
igible production and maintenance 
orkers went to the polls; 55.54% voted 
o the C.I1.O. United Auto Workers, 
nd 44.46% cast no-union vote. 

In the first election at N.A.A.’s Dal- 
5 division the results were: 46.3% for 
he C.1.0. union, 25.3% for the A.F.L., 
nd 27.8% for neither union. 


JOWELS FOR WORKERS 


Expansion of plant sanitary arrange- 
ents, consequent upon the increasing 
mployment of women in war jobs, calls 
ot the expanded provision of towels and 
imilar supplies. It has not called for 
itching from one type of such sup- 
plies to another—as from paper towels 
cloth towels—and this should not be 
ferred from a recent report on the 
ubject (BW—Feb.13’43,p37) in which 
¢ towel supply problem was associated 
ith that a providing women workers 
ith uniforms. For instance, inquiry at 
g Detroit war plants now hiring 
omen indicates increases in regular 
wel supplies, not switches in type of 
upply or differences in preferences be- 
cen women.and men in companies 
= the trend has been to paper 
Owels. 
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Yes, in war production, GAS is 


Industry's fastest, most versatile fuel 


A St. Louis Corporation making tor- 
pedoes, which took over a half-completed 
building designed as a tin can factory, is 
now using gas for many processes in the 
manufacture of aerial, submarine and 
destroyer torpedoes. 


A new type of gas-heated oven has been 
developed employing radiant type gas 
burners which utilize the advantages of 
both infra-red ray and convection heat 
baking methods. The gas method can be 
used with any kind of finish, whether 
fast or slow. 


Food dehydration—to save shipping and 
to speed transport—is coming to the fore 
very fast. A number of gas equipment 
manufacturers have developed dehumidi- 
fying systems for this purpose. 

A great deal of this year’s cotton crop, 
ginned with gas engine power, is going 


into uniforms, tents and other war uses. 


Gas has been drafted by many industries 


in this war. Not only for melting and 
annealing of aluminum castings for air- 
planes, but for large airplane bombs, land 
mines, tank parts, ammunition, fuses, 
machine tools. 


One small-arms plant in St. Louis— 
largest of its kind in the world—uses 
gas enough to supply 70,000 homes— 
and hasn't reached its peak yet! 


Precise heat-treating with gas of carbon 
steel parts is helping many machine tool 
factories meet critical requirements—be- 
sides saving scarce materials. 


If your plant faces a problem involving 
heat, why not seek the assistance of one 
of our industrial gas engineers? Call 
your Gas company today. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE TRENO. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


0s 


FOR ALL 
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1 100% automatic. 

2 No pumps, valves, or auxiliary 
units needed to read them. 

3 Models available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or 
directly at the’tank. 

4 Accuracy unaffected by specific 

gravity of tank liquid. 


5 Approved for 
gauging hazard- 
ous liquids by 
Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories and simi- 
lar groups. 


Write for 
compleie details 


"Searchlight" on “Opportunities” 


Turning the 


=— 
—_—_—_— 
ona 
_ 
positions wanted 


e INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISING 
Many years large mechanical 
Experienced publicity, advertising, public re- 
lations. Direct mail specialist. Married. 
Executive. 4H. Strayed to consumer goods. 
Wants return industrial products. Knows 
distribution. Gilt edged references. Box 342. 


* EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—Chemical En- 
gineer Harvard Business School graduate 
Age 29 Draft deferred. Training and 
experience in administration ; industrial engi 
neering; plant management and operation: 


MANAGER. 
goods firm. 


production planning and control; personnel. 
Box 341. 
* POST-WAR PLANNING. Sales manager 


and executive, nationally known manufacturer : 


proven ability in planning, organizing, co- 
ordinating and producing: engineering back 
ground; desires position with company which 


is now ready to inaugurate post-war planning 
program and the development of post-war 
products. Box 340, 


wanted—pattern work 


* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and ma 
chine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Bilvd., Long 
Island City, oN, 


“clues” information 


The ‘‘clues’’ column ts scheduled to appear in firat and third 
issues of the month subject to limitations of space available. 
Copy required Monday for Saturday’s issue. Rate: .50 a 
word: $2.50 per line (or fraction) per insertion, payable 
in advance. Minimum $5.00. Discount 10% 4 consecutive 
isstes. Bor number address counts aa 2 words ; replies for- 
worded without charge. Address replies c/o Business Week, 
330 W. §2nd St., New York, N. Y. Copy February 1 jer 
February 6 “clues”. 
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Roads Pare Debts 


Major rail lines pay off 
$300,735,471 or 3.76% of 
their obligations, using flush war 
earnings as a peace cushion. 


Railroad stockholders who want to 
know why wartime earnings haven't 
been translated into dividend checks will 
find their answer in figures on debt re- 
tirement released this week by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. <Accord- 
ing to ICC’s survey, 35 major roads 
reduced their total indebtedness by 
$300, 735, 471 in 1942. This represents 
3.76% of their outstanding obligations. 
e A Postwar Precaution—E ver since the 
war began, railroads have been trying to 
strengthen their capital structures by 
plowing back boom earnings. Most rail 
executives think this is the only chance 
they will have to prepare for the trouble 
they expect when war traffic tapers off. 
Hence, roads have held down dividends 
and used additional carnings to retire 
early maturities or obligations with high 
interest rates. 

The 35 roads covered by the commis- 
sion’s survey reduced interest charges 
$11,606,770 as a result of this year’s 
retirements. Their interest accruals in 
1943 will total about $312,358,556 in- 
stead of the $323,965,326 they paid last 
year. Total indebtedness at the begin- 
ning of the year was $7,687,923,442. 

@ One Major Exception—Although poli- 


cies of the different roads varied widely, 


only one, the Delaware & 
showed a substantial incr 
debt during 1942. D. & H 
with a percentage jump of + 
case is exceptional. Unable 
$48,000,000 bond issue whic 
next May, it is arranging a vo 
justment under the McLaugh 

In dollar amount the bigg 
tion was the $54,536,356 cut 
York Central’s debt, which rep: 
5.55 of the total. Percentage wise. 4 
high scorer was the Chicago, | 
ton & Quincy which knocked 
its debt, reducing it from $25 
to $230,745,758. Although - the 19 
earned $16.77 a share last yea: agai 
$6.10 in 1941, it paid only a $3 dj 
dend ($1 more than in 1941). 

e@ Not All of One Mind—Joint own 
of the Burlington are the Great Nor 
em and the Northern Pacific, wh; 
hold 49% each. Great Northern 4 
sank most of its additional income in 
debt retirement last year, reducing ¢ 
total outstanding from $334,696,005 
$314,593,338, a cut of 6.015 Nort 
ern Pacific, however, scaled down 

obligations only 0.76%. 

In several cases debt retirement 
larger than the ICC figures suggest, | 
cause arrangements begun during 19 
were not completed until after the ye 
end. Baltimore & Ohio, for examp| 
retired $29,275,650 principal amou 
of bonds early this year, paying S| 
§98,120 for them. This was in additi 
to the $11,569,609 reduction coi 
pleted during 1942. 

@ Buying at a Discount—As the B. & ( 
case shows, actual cash outlays of 


Hud 


5583 


In Time of War, Prepare for Peace 


Major railroads are wasting no time about getting their houses in order for 
the expected postwar decline in traffic. 
ing fixed charges, is a favorite method, and here are some samples: 


Debt retirement, as a means of reduc 


Perc ent 
194] 1942 Decrease 
INE TUR 0/5 sid Ged Siw pw $323,231,000 $304,965,000 5.65 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 160,273,000 148,323,000 7 4 
Boston & Maine.............. 130,543,000 126,261,000 3.2 
eS eee BAe SY SAP 251,558,000 230,746,000 8.27 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 220,345,000 211,335,000 +() 
SR Ee een 213,732,000 205,506,000 3.85 
eT ee re are 334,696,000 314,593,000 6.01 
ND Ee ree 371,666,000 345,225,000 7.11 
Kansas City Southern. 85,873,000 82,236,000 4.2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 112,021,000 104,759,000 6.45 
New York Central.....:... 981,999,000 927,463,000 5.55 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. . 37,968,000 130,088,000 71 
Poss Dissquetie ...........:. 72,612,000 69,800,000 3.8) 
Cate ak ip kbs eh Seta eka 126,227,000 118,262,000 3 
Southern Pacific 732,520,000 707,427,000 3.43 
Southern 332,738,000 312,160,000 6.15 
EN Ca aie x na cara aon 107,579,000 101,997,000 5.19 
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companies either bought up their 
ities in the open market at a dis- 
st, or invited tenders substantially 
w par. 

aac most roads are hastily patch- 
up their capital structures, a few are 
oly sitting tight while their cash 
nces build up. In general, these are 
js that already have their debt 
ctures in good shape. Union Pa- 
~ for example, stuck to a $6 dividend 
. although earnings per share shot 
fom $11.19 in 1941 to $26.14 last 
;, U. P. reduced its indebtedness 
ly $2,000,000 during the year (about 
‘% of the total), but it built up net 
king capital from $59,260,140 to 
00,630,958. 

Ktockholders Get More—In spite of 
» fact that roads are plowing back 
nings on a large scale, a good many 
kholders are getting a slice of addi- 
nal earnings in dividends. Railroad 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
change increased their common divi- 
mds 10.2% last year. Several paid 
it first dividend since the predepres- 
m period, The Erie broke a 76-year 
dition by paying $1 on its common 
W-Jun.27'42,p91), and the New 
pk Central declared its first dividend 
ye 1931. Two weeks ago, Southern 
prised the market with a $2 declara- 
mn on its common. 

Although the ICC has laid down no 
mal rules, it has let the wobbly roads 
derstand that they should forget 
uit dividends and concentrate on get- 
ig their debt straightened out. Most 
mpanies have followed this policy re- 
ously. Some rail executives say that 
: biggest problem they have to face 
bw is keeping stockholders calmed 
bwn until they can get the debt struc- 
re on a sound basis, 


ax Guides Boom 


Millions of new taxpayers 
ek aid; standard volumes go 
town, and competitors make 
pearance on market. 


Approach of the ides of March and 
¢ income tax deadline has created a 
naway market for handy little pamph- 
‘on how to make out your returns. 
is estimated that 50,000,000 returns 
ust be filed this year and that up to 
(00,000 persons must pay taxes. 
lany of these are freshmen, and the 
ed for guidance is acute because the 
rent tax law is complicated. 

An Old Standby—Roughly 15 tax 
Klets of the more elaborate type are 
sale this season. In addition, there 
« hundreds of local pamphlets, leaflets, 
ids and charts. At the top of the list 
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;, were less than the total amount }| 
jet reduction. In a good many cases, | | 


« CRaghawe 9 sts 


prea at jhe Teanee” 


THERE IS! If you can’t make your calls in 
person, make them by mail. And here are 
some timely ideas to give your sales letters 
a personal touch. . . . Ways to personalize 
your company letterhead and carry your 
personality right to your customer’s desk. 
You'll get some thought-starters from the 
new special Hammermill Kit. Send for it. 


Name 


I’ve got a sale in Ohio 
— but | can’t get there. 


“NO CAR...NO TRAIN...NO BUS...NO PLANE. How is a poor traveling salesman supposed 
to get around these days? We realize there have to be restrictions on travel, but if we 
don’t keep up personal contacts with our customers, we’re going to lose them, There 
must be some way we can keep on schedule—even in wartime!” 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW-3-6 
Please send me “7 Timely Ways to Personalize a Company Letterhead.” 


TO MAKE THOSE SALES letters click, put 
them on Hammermill Bond. Hammermill 
distributors throughout the country 
large stocks ready for your demand. With 
these stocks, plus the Hammermill papers 
carried by your printer, you can count on 
prompt delivery of good paper for your 
office stationery. 


have 


Position 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


WHEN the WPB ap- 
roved Gilmer’s Nation- 
al Power-Recovery Plan 
they knew the need for | 
savings in the use of power. 
And now, with fuel shortages 
hitting Industry, the Gilmer 
Plan is even more timely than 
before. In a nutshell, it shows 
you how to save fuel by saving 
power... and how to use power 
you normally lose. 
Useful, simply organized Power- 
Recovery Estimators are offered 
to Industry as Gilmer’s contri- 
bution to the war effort. The 
following services: Steam, Gas, 
Mechanical Transmission, Boilers, 
Electricity, Water,Compressed Air, 
Refrigeration, and Prime Movers 
all can benefit by this offer. 


The Gilmer National Power- 
Recovery Plan combines the 
“know-how” of leading power en- 
gineers intoasimplified technical 
routine thaicanmakeimportant 
savings in every plant. Write to 
Gilmer for details today. It’s 
free...and mighty important 

to American Industry. 


THE MARKETS 


This week brought a new develop- 
ment in the running fight between the 
over-the-counter dealers and the Securi 
ties and Exchange Commission over the 
question of “full disclosure” rules for 
unlisted trading. On Tuesday, the New 
York Securities Dealers Assn. decided to 
submit a plan for regulation of counter 
trading to the SEC. Although the asso- 
ciation made no formal announcement, 
it is known that its proposals covered two 
points: (1) wider publicity for quotations 
on unlisted securities; (2) a ceiling of 
10% of price on dealers’ profits in quick 
turnover transactions. 
© Dealers Wary—Ever since last summer 
when the SEC proposed a full disclosure 
rule for the counter market (BW—Aug.8 
’42,p79), dealers have been struggling to 
wk out substitute regulations of their 
own. Although the commission hasn’t 
had anything more to say since its pro- 
posal touched off the howl of protest, 
dealers know that the idea hasn't been 
abandoned. 

The original proposal would require a 

dealer in unlisted securities to give ‘his 
customer a statement showing the best 
independent bid-and-asked quotations on 
the issues involved in any purchase or 
sale. If he couldn’t get independent 
quotes, he would have to say so. 
@ Object of the Plan—Purpose of the 
rule would be to squeeze out sharpers 
who sometimes turn a profit of 50% to 
100% on quick sales to gullible cus- 
tomers. The idea is that with independ- 
ent quotes before him even the most 
trusting lamb will spot dirty work. 

Dealers protest that the rule would 
also squeeze out perfectly honest firms 
that handle inactive securities. For 
many issues there are several prices, de- 
pending on the size of the lot involved 
and the standing of the customer. The 


price one trader gives another 
tomarily lower than the “ret 
he makes to an outside buyer. 
the “wholesale” rate as the | 
pendent bid would make the 
suspicious. 
® Dealers Think 10% Fairer— 
parison with the SEC’s prop: 
10% profit ceiling is held up a 
and more workable. Buyers » 
protection against the sharpers, 
est dealers wouldn’t be respon 
keeping track of all the ind 
quotes on securities they handle 
Biggest hitch in the plan is t! 
lem of defining a quick turnover 
ciding what deals should be « 
from the ceiling. Almost all iarg: 
have securitics on the shelf that ¢ 
have held for months. Dealers think 
in such cases they are carrying ¢! 
of market loss and are entitled to a p; 
portionate profit. ‘There will probal 
be a good deal of hair pulling 
profit ceiling proposal gets to th: 
where dealers have to decide on a 
mum holding period to qualif 
exemption. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...108.6 109.0 105.9 
Railroad .... 34.1 32.5 31.3 
Utility ..... 42.4 42.2 404 


Bonds 
Industrial ...116.3 116.3 115.7 
Railroad .. 92.5 91.8 
Utility 111.8 111.0 
U. S. Govt..109.6 109.7 109.6 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from 1! 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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L. H. GILMER COMPANY 
TACONY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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L. H. GILMER COMPANY a now 
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is]. K. Lasser’s Your Income Tax, pub- 
ished by Simon & Schuster, New York, 

yhich claims to be the original. 

jdea for this yellow-back gold mine 
came ‘o an alert executive of the pub- 

ishing house six years ago when he 
overhes ird a couple of Larchmont com- 
muters bewailing their tax perplexities. 

The first edition sold 60,000. Last year 
was something like 1,000,000, this 
year it will be around 1,500,000. 
¢Junior Edition at 25¢-Y our Income 
Tix costs $1, is sold through book 
sores, drug stores, stationery stores, 

cgar stands. Its companion, Your Cor- 
poration Tax, is the same price; about 

30,000 were sold last year. A 25¢ 
abridgement of the former, called Your 

ersonal Income ‘T'ax Guide, sold 200,- 
000 last year, will go to around 800,000 
this year. It is designed for chain out- 
jets and news stands. 

Simon & Schuster has given the pro- 
motion of these books everything it’s 
gt-which is plenty. Your Income ‘Tax 

advertised in newspapers and maga- 
ines under the arresting headline, 
“Warning to those making over $9.62 
; week.” Author Lasser also is on the 
iit. This year’s edition of Your In- 
come Tax has a government income tax 
fom inside the cover. It also carries 
a mailing card notifying buyers that a 
supplement covering 32 state income 
tux schedules will be sent free on re- 
quest. Thus these smart merchandisers 
obtain good will, highly valuable mail- 
ing lists, and, in some instances, com- 
ment and suggestion on bettering their 
product. 
¢Newcomer Goes Places—Woolworth 
stores sell Evans & Halperin’s For Per- 
onal Income Tax. The publishers as- 
crt that this is the “best selling 25¢ 
income tax guide.” Sales of 750,000 


were reported up to January with an. 


wer total for the 1943 edition of 

500,000. 

Some others in the field are: Arco 
Publishing Co.’s Simple Way to File 
Your Income ‘Tax, 15¢; Authentic Pub- 
cations’ Authentic Guide to Income 
Tax for All Individuals, 25¢; Dodd, 
Mead & Co.’s Individual Income Taxes 
1943, $1; Eric Pusinelli & Co.’s Pusi- 
nelli’s Income Tax Guide, 25¢; South- 
Western Publishing Co.’s Income ‘Tax 
Procedure for Individuals, $1.60; Tax 
Digest’s Income Tax Guide with 500 
Questions and Answers, 50¢; World 
Publishing Co.’s Simplified Guide to 
Your Income Tax, 25¢. 
* For Employees—Prentice-Hall, Inc., is 
lling a small pamphlet (Your Personal 
Income Tax) for insertion by employers 
in workers pay envelopes. Something of 
the same type is prepared for employers 
by the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
alled Understanding Your Income ‘Tax 
‘BW —Feb.6'43,p15). The Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. offers members an analysis 
of the 1943 withholding (Victory) tax 
4 well as a guide for employees. The 
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KEEP 'EM 
SLUGGING 


MILLING 
MACHINE 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Table 42" x 18 
Table Travel 

Longitudinal 10” 

Vertical 6 
No. of Spindle Speeds 12 
Speed Range 61 to 2860 RPM 
Overall 25'/2"« 322"x 22 
Motor 1/3 HP 1740 RPM 

Complete V-belt drive, 
quick-change countershaft, 
precision-ground table 
Three types of table con- 
trols: hand-operated, rapid 
produ.tion lever, and Atlas 
Change-O-Matic’’ for in- 
stant selection of reversible 
automatic feeds 


“Match the Machine to the Job’’ 


The Axis hates our production plan! 


And we're so, so sorry. AMONG Atlas. 

They would rather have your big ma- CUSTOMERS 
chine tools all tied up with small parts eee 
production. They don’t like it when we ee ae pom a ng 
come along and suggest that you “match Philco Corporation 


the machine to the job”— use modern, a ctr - 


fast precision tools to take over small a oe 
° , roctor & Gamble 
parts production so that capacities of Defense Corporation 


larger machines will not be wasted. Pulimen-Seantesd Car 
e anufacturing Company 
That important fundamental produc- RCA Manufacturing Co. 


tion technique is sealing their doom Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


. : : Reo Motor Car Co. 
today. And just as surely it will make Regubtic Steal Gorpecaden 


U. S.— us — the leading competitor for Revere Copper and 


. Brass, - on 
world markets when the war is won. a oeuts de domeene 


Is there room for improvement in the Rivett Lathe and Grinder 


: I ate 
way you “match the machine to the Rocsevehe Field (Bagine 


job”? Ask us to send complete literature Air Service, Inc.) 


Royal Canadian Air Force 
about the Atlas 4 Tool Team Sica Adam Cocpecntion 


and name of your distributor. Schade Valve Mfg. Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co, 


Seattle-Tacoma Shipbuilding 
i ATLAS PRESS co. aro 
s=/ 385 NORTH PITCHER ST. « KALAMAZOO, MICH. Sherwin-Williams 


Defense Corporation 


Ula. 4 TOOL TEAM 


LATHES MILLING MACHINES SHAPERS DRILL PRESSES 


FOR SMALL- PART MACHINING 
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American Investors Union ¢ 
scribers to its publication at) jinoo, 
tax guide as a January supplen 
For those who wish to tak: yp . 
matter in a really serious way. there 
the formidable Guide to Tax | nom 
of the Research Institute of \ mer), 
Also available is the 1943 & tion ; 
Commerce Clearing House’s Feder 
Tax Course. 7 
@ Congress Helps Sales—Cong:ss }; 
been good to the tax guide | dustn 
Every year since Simon & Schuster or 
its inspiration, the tax laws ha : bee 
drastically changed. This autor: tical 
rendered all previous tax guide useles 
and assured a complete new market 


Stockholder Wins 


Supreme Court refuses tg 


not ever voted such a levy. 


Five Supreme Court justices this wee 
threw the Treasury for a loss in it 
attempt to tax stock dividends, but the: 
doesn't settle the problem permanent! 
While the majority of the court ruled 
that present taxes do not apply to pro- 
rata stock distributions, it carefull 
dodged the question of whether or no: 
Congress has the cunstitutional power 
to levy a tax that does. 

@ Old Decision Still Stands—Controlling 
case in this branch of law is the old 
ruling in Eisner vs. Macomber, decided 
in 1920. Originally the courts inter 
preted this as exempting all stock divi. 
dends from income taxation under the 
Sixteenth Amendment. Recently, hov- 
ever, the Supreme Court has been whit: 

tling down its application. Government 
attorneys hoped that if they challenged 
the old ruling squarely, the court would 
reverse it. 

The Treasury started its move on 
stock dividends in 1941 (BW —NovS 
'41,p62). After the usual legal pre- 
liminaries, it finally reached the Sv- 
preme Court with a case against Sylvie 
‘R. Griffiths, who owned 101 shares of 
Standard of New Jersey common 
1939 and received stock dividends o! 
2.54 shares in that year. 

e It’s Up to Congress—In its ruling. 
the court decided that Congress has not 
passed any law subjecting stock div: 
dends to income taxes and that, until :t 
does, the question of constitutionality 
will not come up. This leaves Ei isne i 
Macomber—or what is left of it—the 
controlling rule. As now interpreted, 
this principle exempts stock dividends 
which do not change the stockholders 
——— interest” in the con- 
pany, that-is, prorata distributions of 
the same tea of stock as the one the 
stockholder already has. 
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HE TRADING POST 


sps for a Soldier 


There is a good deal of talk these days 
Lut “soldiers of the production front.” 
one of it is merited on the basis of 
al fighting performance. There are 
the home front some men and 
»men who rate the honorable grade of 
oldier,” even though they labor far 
om the fighting lines. 

For one such soldier, taps sounded 

st week. 

When Eddie Allen died in the Seattle 

ckup that claimed the lives of so 

ny other good men he was mourned 

-a host outside the ranks of his Boeing 

sociates. American bomber crews fly- 

yg today in the skies of North Africa, 
hina, Europe and the Southwest Pa- 
ic are doing their jobs with greater ef- 
et and in greater security because 
ddie Allen lived and worked, and be- 
huse his service on the home front 
wuld be translated so directly into vic- 
pious air fighting on the battlefront. 
because he delved so deeply into the 
kience of flight, thousands of American 
men are masters of their element; 
cause he dared so greatly in testing 

e soundness of his science, American 

yers are the more secure in the prac- 
ice of their daring tactics. 

Always disdaining the popular notion 
bf the test pilot as a reckless daredevil, 

len insisted upon, and confirmed in 
his own performance, the conception 

at a real test pilot is a scientist and 
gineer. 

It was during the last war that the 

y first called upon him to study 
light testing methods and to test fight- 
ng planes. The fruits of his world-wide 
pbservation and research, supplemented 
by intensive courses in aeronautical en- 
pneering, he early put at the service of 

erican aircraft manufacture. 

It is possible that no other man has 
erformed more first flights on new air- 
plane models. The list of aircraft build- 

he has served reads like a Bluebook 
of American aviation. The ships he has 
st lifted from the ground include an 
imposing array of the giants of the air. 

Eddie Allen’s accomplishments both 
s a flyer and as a ground aviation engi- 
neer will assure him a permanent place 
in the saga of American air power for 
wat and for peace. 

Here was truly a “soldier of the pro- 
duction front.” He will be hailed as 
uch by the soldiers of the battlefront 


who know his work and his worth. 


Roanoke Demurs 


Letter from B. F. Moomaw, Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce, Roanoke, Va.: 


In your issue of Feb. 13th on page 20, 
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Dr. Philip M. Hauser lists Roanoke, Vir- 
gima, in his “Class C-3 Areas” described 
as having “fair prospects of a comeback.” 

We believe that such a list will leave 
the impression that the cities in Class C-3 
have lost very largely in population. 

Our city has not lost a large population 
since the Federal Census of Population of 
April, 1940. The Census Bureau, in its re- 
lease, Series P-3 No. 31, of preliminary esti- 
mates of civilian population in sclected 
metropolitan counties as of May 1, 1942, 
estimated that the City and County of 
Roanoke have lost 1.8% from April 1, 1940 
to May 1, 1942. 

In July of 1942 Mr. Lorin A. Thompson, 
Director, Population Study, Virginia State 
Planning Board, released information based 
on sugar rationing, which indicated that 
Roanoke had lost from April 1940 to 1942 
to the extent of 4,421 or 6.38%. 

We placed before Mr. Thompson, with 
substantiating evidence from utilities and 
other sources, information with reference 
to installations of electric meters, gas meters 
and telephones, increase of utility consumers 
as compared with country, vacant houses 
and apartments, building permits, new fam- 
ilies moving to the city, and increased em- 
ployment. Based on these data Mr. Thomp- 
son revised his figures and authorized a 
public statement to the effect that “the 
present population of Roanoke is estimated 
to be approximately 69,250. The popula- 
tion reported by the U. S. Bureau of Census 
was 69,287 on April 1, 1940. Current in- 
dications point to the fact that Roanoke 
is about holding its own despite the fact 
it is not a major center of war industry.” 
As a matter of fact, based on Mr. Thomp- 
son’s corrected figures, the city has lost in 
population only 37 from April 1, 1940 to 
the date on which his figures were released 
in 1942. 

We believe that Mr. Thompson’s careful 
restudy will indicate that the city of Ro- 
anoke is about holding its own and has 
therefore not experienced a decrease in 
population as your article would indicate. 


Postwar Priorities? 


The sales manager of a Minneapolis 
manufacturer writes as follows: 


On page 27 of your Jan. 2nd issue there 
is an excellent article on “ ‘Plan A’ for 
Postwar Planning.” We read this with great 
interest, because we went through a trying 
period after the last war and would not be 
caught napping this time. 

We accordingly made plans for the first 
step, which of course is product develop- 
ment, and promptly ran into a snag when 
WPB refused us permission to build experi- 
mental models even though we had the 
material in our own plant. 

There has been much discussion on post- 
war planning but before anything worthwhile 
can be done, at least by companics using 
metals, the WPB must define its policy. 

We are aware that wide-open use of 
restricted materials for postwar development 
might not be proper, But some controlled 
plan would be extremely beneficial to in- 


dustry. WC. 


No. 1 SALESMAN 


now covers North Africa! 


He used to be tops at bagging sales for 
his company. But now he has a much 
more vital job to do... now he’s tops at 
bagging bigger game for his Country. 

What about after Victory is won... 
will he (and others like him) be able to 

et back into the selling jobs they left be- 
Red them? Emphatically “Yes”... for 
their customers’ friendship is not being 
allowed to wane...it’s kept alive and 
growing! How? Through sales letters, 
booklets and folders that “cover” sales 
territories for the duration of the war. 

If dwindling manpower and auto mile- 
age are among your wartime business 
problems, the right plan plus the right 
paper may help solve them. You can eas- 
ily find out by calling your printer and 
asking him to holes in the Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book. Between its covers you'll find 
some mighty practical plans for using 
paper more resultfully than ever before. 
And you'll also see how you can streamline 
all your business stationery .. . to make it 
more attractive and effective. 

Choosing the right paper for your print- 
ing is no problem at all when you choose 
Nekoosa Bond. For here’s a paper that’s 
grown to be dependable, in Nekoosa- 
Edwards own carefully guarded Wiscon- 
sin forests. Selected trees, sparklingly 
clear lake water and infinite fussiness in 
manufacture make Nekoosa Bond a paper 
you can always count on. Get all the facts 
from your printer... now! 


N.E. PAPER IN THE FIGHT 


Fighting this war on far-flung battlefronts 
calls for huge quantities of specialty 
papers. We take pride in supplying all the 
specialty papers our Government asks for 
and at the same time maintaining the 
high quality of Nekoosa Business Papers. 


ja PAYS TO PLAN witTthH 


YOUR PRINTER 


Netoora Cound 


One of the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin. Companion papers are 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- 
TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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THE TREND 


TAXES—IV. LESSONS FROM BRITAIN? 


Whenever an economist starts laying out specifications 
for a wartime tax policy, one of his first impulses is to 
look to British experience for inspiration. Since Great 
Britain has been at war some two years longer than the 
United States, it seems reasonable to think that she has 
pioneered much of the ground we shall have to cover. 


@ Big trouble with this approach is the fact that both 
British and American tax systems are highly complicated 
structures, based on ‘different concepts of taxable income 
and applying different rate schedules. Hence, we can’t 
assume that the British have a better wartime tax pro- 
gram because they pay higher taxes per capita, any more 
than we can prove that Americans have a better sense of 
humor by demonstrating that they laugh at more jokes. 

Objections like these haven’t kept public officials, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury, from indulging in 
sweeping generalizations about the way our tax load com- 
pares with the Briton’s. But, in most cases, the result has 
been to confuse the issue. 

For one thing, a comparison of our federal revenues 
and British government receipts takes no account of our 
heavy state and local taxes. The British government 
collects about 90% of all taxes levied in the United King- 
dom. In America, the federal government got only 60% 
of total collections in fiscal 1942, and about 70% in the 
current year. 


¢ Even more important than the size of the total tax bur- 
den is the way the system distributes it. In wartime taxa- 
tion, the main objective is not to raise revenue but to cut 
consumer buying power and thus head off inflation (BW 
—Jan.30°43,p92). Hence, to gage the deflationary effects 
of a tax system, we have to know how hard it comes down 
on each income group. 
Available statistics are, again, too scanty, but we can get 
a rough idea of how the load falls by comparing effective 
rates in comparable income brackets. The Treasury has 
prepared a table showing how the British income tax, 
after deducting postwar credits, compares with our federal 
income tax and Victory tax plus the New York state in- 
come tax. The result comes out like this, taking a married 
person with no dependents as an example: 
U.S. Taxes British Taxes 
Income “., of Income % of Income 
$1,000 5.0 
1,200.... ‘ 8.7 
A Sear ‘ 12.4 
2,000 ; 18.9 
4,000 . 30.3 
6,000 sate . 34.1 
|. ae . 42.5 
100,000 ery . 83.8 
200,000 34. 90.7 


500,000 osiens ° 94.8 
1,000,000 : 96.1 


Even this simple comparison is open to criticism. In 
converting British incomes to their dollar equivalents, the 


Treasury used the official rate of approximately $4.00 ty 
the pound. But the official rate is pegged, and no longe 
represents the true ratio of buying power in one curteng 
to buying power in the other. Actually, an Englishmag 
with an income of £1,000 is considerably better off thay 
an American with $4,000. Hence, the Treasury's table 
over-emphasizes the severity of British taxes in compar. 
son with ours. 


© Moreover, comparisons of this sort take no account of 
indirect taxes and levies on corporations. In England 
corporations pay a normal tax of 50% on their income, 
but stockholders get credit for it on their personal income 
taxes. Thus, the corporate normal tax is in effect a device 
for collection at the source. American corporations pay 
only a 40% rate, but stockholders get no credit, which 
means that dividend income is taxed twice. Excess profits 
taxes, after deducting postwar credits, work out to 80% 
in both countries, but the definitions of excess profits 
differ. 

Tabular comparison makes one point clear, however, 
The greatest disparity between our system and the British 
is in the lower brackets. 

The American taxpayer has to carry the 5% Victor 
tax if his income exceeds $624 a year, but if he is married, 
he is not liable for the regular income tax until he reaches 
$1,200. The rate on his first taxable dollar is 19% (with 
the Victory tax, 24%). The married Englishman pays 
on everything over £140 ($560). On the first £165 he 
gets the “slice,” or reduced rate, of 32.5%. After that he 
pays 50% up to £500 when the surtax begins. In addi- 
tion to these direct taxes, the British government gets 
about 35% of its revenue from excises and a wholesale 
sales tax, which fall most heavily on the bottom groups. 


© While this comparison suggests that the United States 
may find at least a partial answer to its revenue problem 
in tightening up rates on the lower and middle income 
groups, there is no reason why we should imitate British 
policy without good reasons of our own. In the first 
place, the British took on their additional tax burden 
fairly slowly. Since the war started they have revised their 
system five times. The United States has had only one 
real war tax bill. 

Moreover, it’s still too early to tell how England's 
methods will work out in the long run or how they would 
apply in the United States. Each country always has 
followed its own bent in revenue legislation. In fact, a 
difference of opinion over fiscal policy, specifically the tax 
on tea, was one of the things that started the Revolution 
ary War. 

(This is the fourth of a series of Trends on critical tax 
problems now confronting Congress and the nation.) 
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